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PREFACE 

This Interagency Intelligence Memorandum was commissioned by 
^ Director of Central Intelligence in response to a request by the 
utionai Security Council for an assessment of the Soviet inv-'-'-n 
Afghan, stan to determine if there were any general implications fo~r the 
US warning system or any particular implications for the system's abil- 

cJtoff Z ni ° f 3 r rS Tr ni0Ve 3gainSt NAT0 - No information 
cutoff date was speed, ed for this project; information available through 
September 1980 was used. 

The memorandum was produced under (he auspices of (he No- 
honal Intel!, gencc Officer for Ceneral Purpose Forces.^ 


■ . ii. *jft was coordinated with the 

rntel rgenee components of tne Departments of State and Defense and 

Agency t1e Nati ° na ‘ F ° rei8 " ASSeSSmen ' Center - Central Intelligence 
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KEY JUDGMENTS 


The USSR’s invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979 provided a 
rare opportunity to test the efficacy of the US warning system in situa- 
tions involving substantial movements of the Soviets* armed forces out- 
side their borders. Moreover, it afforded a chance to examine the 
behavior of the Soviet military in preparing for such an undertaking 
and to determine what implications this might have for the Intelligence 
Community’s capacity to provide warning in other situations, especially 
one involving a Warsaw Pact move against NATO. 

From the outset, it was recognized that the conclusions of this study 
could not be pressed too far. Both the performance of the Intelligence 
Community in providing warning of the invasion of Afghanistan and 
the applicability to other theaters of the lessons learned in that situation 
are very much affected by the particular circumstances involved. In 
contrast to a Soviet move against NATO, the situation for which the US 
warning system is largely designed, the invasion of Afghanistan re- 
quired only a fraction of the USSR’s military assets, was not opposed at 
the outset, did not involve a certainty of confrontation with US forces, 
and occurred in a region where US intelligence collection capabilities 
were limited. 

These limitations notwithstanding, the examination of the Soviet 
approach to invading Afghanistan and the Intelligence Community’s 
success in giving prior notice of this event have yielded some valuable 
lessons: 

— Despite the unique circumstances surrounding this operation, 
the Soviets’ behavior was essentially in keeping with US es- 
timates of their doctrine for mobilization and the initiation of 
hostilities. This finding is important because the success of any 
warning system is dependent on the extent to which an ad- 
versary’s behavior conforms to expectations. 

— The system of warning indicators that is set up to detect poten- 
tially important changes in the Soviet/Warsaw Pact military 
posture provided a structured approach to and a sound eviden- 
tiary base for the Intelligence Community’s conclusion that the 
USSR was preparing to introduce substantial forces into 
Afghanistan. The fact that the system worked in this unique 
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situation provides increased assurance of its usefulness in other 
theaters, particularly in the NATO area. 

The US intelligence collection system proved equal to the task 
of providing analysts with sufficiently detailed, accurate, and 
timely data to allow them to reach essentially correct conclu- 
sions about the military activities in the Soviet Union with re- 
spect to Afghanistan. Of particular note was the synergy of 
signals and imagery intelligence in this collection effort and the 
quality of the data collected, despite limitations on the re- 
sources available. 

The Intelligence Community s analysts met their basic respon- 
sibility in a situation of this sort by providing sufficient prior 
reporting to assure that no key policymaker should have been 
surprised by the invasion. The analysts were unable to forecast 
precisely the timing or the size of the Soviets’ move, but gave 
warning at least 10 days beforehand that the USSR was pre- 
pared to invade. 

In conclusion, the examination of the early phases of the Soviet 
military intervention in Afghanistan provides a basis for greater con- 
fidence in US intelligence estimates of Soviet doctrine with respect to 
initiating hostilities and in the capacity of the US Intelligence Commu- 
nity to provide warning of such hostilities. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


J. I he invasion of Afghanistan was the first major 
operational movement of Soviet ground forces outside 
the USSR since the unopposed invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968. As such, it offered a unique opportu- 
nity to compare US estimates and studies of Soviet 


doctrine and procedures for going to war with an ac- 
tual combat operation. In addition, the preinvasion pe- 
riod, during which the Soviet Union placed sizable 
forces on a wartime footing, gave the US Intelligence 
Community an opportunity to examine the efficiency 
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of Its warning system-including the validity of the 
indicators that are monitored, the operation of the 
collection systems, and the accuracy of the reporting 

and assessments that were made. 

2. The initial sections of this memorandum describe 
political-military developments in Afghanistan from 
April 1978, when the Marxists took power, through 
December 1979, when a coup toppled Amin. There is 
also a discussion of how those events were being inter- 
preted in US intelligence publications at the time. The 
description of the developing situation includes a his- 
tory of the increasing involvement of the Soviet armed 
forces, with particular attention to those aspects of the 
invasion of Afghanistan that might improve our 
understanding of how the Soviets would mobilize and 
deploy their forces in a war against NATO. 

3. The next sections of the paper deal with Soviet 
preparations for combat and with the US problem of 
warning. The discussion of combat preparations deals 
with the principal components of the Soviet armed 
forces that were involved and focuses on aspects of the 
invasion and initial operations in Afghanistan through 
January 1980 and their usefulness in providing warn- 


ing. In addition, the discussion compares the oper- 
at.ons of Soviet forces in Afghanistan with what the 
oviets are expected to do in a war against NATO The 
major warning indicators used to monitor Warsaw 
Pact preparations for a war with NATO are consid 
cred individually to determine if they were evident in 
the Afghan situation and if not, why not. The paper 
then examines the performance of various intelligence 
collection systems and makes a judgment about those 
which proved to be most productive under these cT- 
cumstances. Finally, the usefulness of the intelligence 
reporting on Afghanistan is considered in terms of its 
conveying warning to the policymaker. For this pur- 
pose the examination of the performance of analysis 
was confined essentially to the written record of all- 
source assessments published by NF1B member agen- 
cies. Included is a discussion of the various kinds of 
warning as specified in DCID 1/5; it identifies which 
were issued by the US Intelligence Community and 
winch were not. The paper concludes with a series of 
observations about the implications of the Afghan 
experience for the capacity of the US Intelligence 
Community to provide warning in other theaters. 


II. PREINVASION DEVELOPMENTS AND 
RELATED INTELLIGENCE REPORTING 


A. April - December 1978 
Developments 

4 . On 27 April 1978 the pro-Moscow Peoples 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA) staged a 
coup in the capital city of Kabul. The President. 
Mohammed Daoud, was executed along with mem- 
bers of his family and other senior officials of the re- 
gime. Nur Mohammed Taraki assumed the offices of 
president and prime minister (see figure 3). Although 
there was no evidence that the Soviet Union had 
participated in the coup, it moved quickly to exploit 
the situation. The USSR had invested heavily in 
Afghanistan since 1956 (it was among the top 10 
recipients of Soviet aid), and Soviet political involve- 
ment and military assistance increased sharply after 
me coup. 

5. In May 1978 

J 
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C 

(an increase in 

(he size of the Soviet MAC. which bylfie end of May 
had increased from 350 to 500 personnel. Many of 
these advisers were concentrated in the Ministry of 
National Defense in Kabul. A Moscow-level delegation 
headed by Lt. Ceneral Zotov, from the Cencral Staff's 
Operations Directorate, signed a new military assist- 
ance protocol with the Taraki regime on 31 May. 

6. In June 1978 the long-simmering rivalry between 
the two factions of the PDPA flared into the open. The 
PDPA had been founded in 1965 but split into two 
factions— Parcham and Khalq— in 1967 and had only 
been reunited, at Soviet urging, in 1977 The 
Parchamists, led by Babrak Karmal, drew support 
from a small segment of the educated upper classes in 
the Kabul area and advocated a gradualist approach to 
building socialism in Afghanistan (see figure 4 ). They 
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27 Apr 1978 
May 1978 
5 Dec 1978 


Chronology of Key Events 


i 

C 


15 M— ■ '979 
Jl 979 

^J979 

16 Sen 1979 

Ya 

979 
1979 

J 979 

25 Dec 1979 

27 Dec 1979 

28 Dec 1979 


Marxists stage coup in Afghanistan. Taraki becomes President 
Soviets increase sharply their military assistance. 

Tr USSRlgnS n<IS,,iP ' CO “ lnCi ‘ !, ' b0rli " tSS - anlJ bciween Afghanistan and 

Hating breaks out in Herat. Twenty Soviets are killed. 

Soviets deploy an ANM2 squadron to Bagram Airfield. 

Soviets deploy first combat troops to Bagram. 

Arnin stages coup and becomes President. Taraki is killed. 


• — a .ututuii. laraKi is killed. 

^Soviets begin introduction of three additional units to Bagram. 


3 


C. 

I08th Motorized Rifle Division vacates its garrison at Termez. 

5th Cuards Motorized Hide Division vacates its garrison at Kushka 
Military Transport Aviation (VTA) units stage to Turkestan Military District 
Airborne troops land at Bagram and at Kalml. 

Covcr " mcn * ins,:,,ia,ions in K#bui *■* *■ k «w. 

M Afghanistan!* ^ ^ ^ 108 ‘'' C " af< ' 5 M ° ,ori “ d " ifle Division cross border into 


*4 m 



Nur Mohammed Taraki became President of Afghanistan in a 
coop in April 1978. Was killed in a coup in September 1979. 


Unclassified 
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Hahrak Karmat, leader of the Parcl.amist faction; exiled in July 
1978; became President in a coup in December 1979. 

Unclassified 
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participated in the free elections that were held in the 
late 1960s in the period of the monarchy and even 
won a few seats to Parliament. The Khalqis, led by 
Taraki, drew their support from the newly emerging 
middle class in Afghanistan and favored a more 
conspiratorial approach to seizing power. They con- 
centrated on seeking clandestine recruits among the 
Afghan military. 

7. In late June and Inly J 97 S Taraki, relying on the 
support of the military, moved to exile most of the 
leaders of the Parcham faction; Babrak Karmal was 
named Ambassador to Prague. The Soviets acquiesced 
in his power play and simultaneously signed a major 
military assistance agreement and increased their 
MAC representation to 700. The Soviets also sent large 
numbers of civilian advisers to Afghanistan to help the 
government consolidate its hold on power. 

8. The Soviets also acquiesced a month later when 
Taraki moved to eliminate potential rivals in the mili- 
tary as well as the few remaining Parchamists still in 
the government. When Taraki ordered the exiled 
Parchamists home in early September 1978 to face 
certain imprisonment and possibly even death, how- 
ever, the Soviets gave them safehaven in Eastern 
Europe. 

9. Tribal opposition to the new government began 
immediately after the leftists* takeover among Pathan 
tribesmen in the east, and by late summer it had 
spread to non-Pathan tribes in the northeast (see figure 
33, appended). Despite growing Soviet assistance, the 
Afghan Army was unable to suppress the insurgent 
bands. During this period, Soviet advisers reportedly, 
were assigned to Afghan brigades committed to oper- 
ations against the insurgents. Soviet advisers also were 
assigned to each of the two commando battalions. In 
November 1978 the fighting escalated. Insurgents 
were said to be in control of large areas of the northern 
and eastern parts of the country and to have captured 
large quantities of military equipment. The Army 
corps commander in Qandahar vvas arrested for 
supporting the insurgents, and Taraki was alleged to 
believe that the government did not have the resources 
to subdue them. At this time, a former Soviet military 
adviser in Afghanistan assessed the Afghan armed 
forces as having serious deficiencies and estimated that 

a large Soviet military advisory presence would be re- 
quired for several years. 

10. On 5 December 1978 the USSR and Afghani- 
stan signed a 20-year Treaty of Friendship, Good 


Neighborliness, and Cooperation, which obliged both 
sides to consult with one another, to take appropriate 
measures to ensure their security, independence, and 
territorial integrity, and to continue military cooper- 
ation. There was, however, no mutual defense agree- 
ment. A Soviet-Afghan treaty signed in 1931 prohib- 
ited Afghanistan from allowing its territory to be used 
for actions inimical to the USSR and the two countries 
reaffirmed their commitment to the 1931 treaty on 
this occasion. The new treaty was somewhat unusual 
because it contained a clause specifically endorsing Af- 
ghan nonalignmcnt and because it did not call for 
closer political cooperation. 

Intelligence Assessments 

x 11. US intelligence reporting in the immediate 
aftermath of the coup that brought Taraki to power 
dealt with whether or not the government would sur- 
vive and with the probable nature of the USSR's rela- 
tions with the new regime. It was estimated that 
Moscow would help the naw, pro-Soviet regime 
consolidate and retain power, but it was thought un- 
likely that Moscow would support any Afghan adven- 
tures against Pakistan or Fran. Although f” 

TJand the increased Soviet presence 
in Afghanistan were both noted as enhancing Mos-— 
cows ability to intervene in Afghanistan to protect a 
pro-Soviet regime, it was stated that Moscow would 
seek to avoid a situation in which it would need to 
send its own troops to Afghanistan. Finally, it was 
noted that Afghanistan’s relations with its neighbors, 
Pakistan and Iran, and with the United States would 
almost certainly decline. 

12. By the fall of 1978 the purges of Parcham ele- 
ments and suspected military dissidents led to es- 
timates that Taraki’s political base in the country was 
being excessively narrowed. Questions were raised 
about the reliability of the Afghan Army in view of 
the political instability in Kabul and the growth of 
hostilities by the insurgents. The signing of the new 
Friendship Treaty in December 1978 was interpreted 
as a gesture of support by Moscow for the new pro- 
Soviet regime. 

B. January— June 1979 
Developments 

13. In January 1979 another high-level Soviet mili- 
tary delegation headed by General Kuznetsov visited 
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Kabul, presumably to discuss further Soviet aid. In 
February the US Ambassador, Adolph Dubs, was kid- 
naped by Moslem rightwing antigovernment terrorists 
and killed during an attempt by the Afghan Govern- 
ment to rescue him. The Afghan security forces in- 
volved were accompanied by Soviet advisers (S NF 
NC OC) V 

14. On 15 March 1979 an insurrection broke out 
against government forces in Herat, a western provin- 
cial capital and Afghanistan’s third-largest city. The 
fighting was believed to have been spurred by the dec- 
laration of a jihad or holy war against the Taraki re- 
gime made by three Afghan opposition groups based 
in Pakistan on 12 March 1979. Civilians carrying 
Islamic and prerevolutionary flags attacked the Army 
garrison in Herat, while insurgent activity picked up 
in other parts of the country. The fighting in Herat 
continued for over a week before the uprising was 
quelled. During the fighting, Soviets apparently were 



singled out as targets by the mobs and as many as 20 of 
the Soviet advisers were reportedly killed. (C) 
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^JMarcii a motorized rifle regiment 
and a tank regiment of the 108th 1 Motorized Rifle 
Uivision (MUD)— a Category III unit *— ■ were de- 
tected in increased activity ~^near 
Termez in the Turkestan M Dr /being 

assembled into convoy formations (see figure b^LAt the 
same time, elements of another Category III division 
of the Turkestan MD, the 5th Guards MRD at Kushka, 
also were unusually active. At Kushka, convoys of 
trucks, tanks, personnel carriers, and support units left 
garrison and moved toward the border (see figure 7). 
A motor transport unit, a chemical defense battalion, 
and an air defense battery also deployed to within a 
few kilometers of the Afghan border. In addition,^ 

|a high level of personnel 
and truck activity at two Soviet airborne regiment gar- 
risons in the Turkestan MD. It could not be deter- 
mined whether this airborne unit activity was con- 
nected with Afghanistan^ 

^The MRDs returned to garrison^ 
^Information received later from an ethnic 
German resettler indicated tliat reservists from units 
other than the divisions at Kushka and Termez had 
participated in the callups of March and April 1979 in 
this area. 


17. In response to the growing disturbances in 
Afghanistan, Moscow issued a series of public state- 
ments warning against foreign interference in Afghan 
internal affairs. In articles in Pravda and in Izvesliya , 
the USSR accused Pakistan and China and, to a lesser 
degree, Iran and Egypt of assisting the anti-Taraki 
forces. In later articles, the United Stales and the 

‘ Also known as the 360th MRD. 

* Category 111 divisions are manned at cadre strength with man- 
power levels ranging from about one-tenth to one-third of au- 
thorized wartime personnel. They apparently have most of their 
essential combat equipment, except armored personnel carriers 
(A PCs), but have less support equipment than Category-]! divisions. 
Category III divisions generally would rcquire'72 hours or more to 
mobilize reserve personnel and equipment and begin movement. 
Their combat effectiveness would be lower than Category II di- 
visions for several weeks after mobilization 


United Kingdom also were accused of training Afghan 
rebels. 

18. On 5 April 1979 General Yepishev, chief of the 
Main Political Administration in the Soviet Ministry of 
Defense, visited Kabul, heading a high-level delega- 
tion which included five other “political” generals. 
Yepishev rarely travels outside the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries and when he has done so, it has been to bolster 
troubled Communist regimes with political and orga- 
nizational advice and offers of military assistance. On 
this occasion, Yepishev probably had the mission of 
reassessing the Afghan, political-military situation, of 
providing guidance on the political indoctrination of 
the Afghan armed forces, and of evaluating their ca- 
pabilities and reliability, Yepishev warned President 
Taraki that Soviet aid to assist in combating the insur- 
gents was not open ended and that the Afghans must 
take steps to increase their own capabilities. After a 
one-week visit, Yepishev returned to Moscow and 
apparently reported that Afghan military officers had 
a poor ideological outlook. As a result of this visit, 
there was an increase in the level of political education 
and party work both in the Afghan Army and among 
the general population. 

■*c 


3 

20. By mid-May 19/9, relations between the Af- 
ghans arid the Soviets had become somewhat strained 
as the Afghans ignored Soviet advice to go slowly in 
their efforts to build socialism in Afghanistan. 
Hafizullah Amin, the organizer of the coup and For- 
eign Minister since the invasion, was particularly 
headstrong in this regard (see figure 9). Moreover, he 
was moving gradually to edge out Prime Minister 
laraki, having added the title of Vice Prime Minister 
in the end of March 1979. 

21. By the end of May there were increasing signs 
that the Soviets already were considering alternatives 
to the Taraki-Amin regime. Their public statements in 
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support of Afghanistan began to refer to the Afghan 
Government or to the Afghan people and to make no 
specific reference to Taraki or to Amin. Afghan mili 
tary officers reported that the Soviets were becoming 
dissatisfied with the Taraki regime because it had 
alienated such a large segment of the population. 
According to these sources, the Soviets planned to in- 
stall a more moderate socialist government in the hope 
this would lead to a reduction in antigovernment 
activity. Exiled Afghan leftist political leaders living in 
Eastern Europe also reported these alleged Soviet 
plans. The exiles claimed East Cerman and Czecho- 
slovak support and said that the Soviets had promised 
a return to power of the exiled Parcham faction of 
Babrak Karma!. 



* oaiiun- 

chuk was quoted as saying that the Afghan situation 
had become very difficult for the Soviets. He said that 
Moscow had been unable to persuade Taraki and 
Amin to bring new people into the government and to 


create a national front, attributing this failure to 
Taraki 's stubbornness and reluctance to share power. 
Taraki apparently had been so thorough in eliminating 
potential rivals that the Soviets could not identify a 
single dominant leader of the opposition. Safronchuk 
said that religious zeal was the single most important 
cause of the insurgency, since much of the Afghan 
population assumed that Communism was opposed to 
Islam. 
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Figure 8 


Marshal S. L. Sokolov, Soviet First Deputy Minister of Defense, 
visited Afghanistan in May 1979; supervised Soviet military oper- 
ations after the invasion. 


23. Throughout the first six months of 1979, the 
level of insurgency continued to grow, particularly in 
the east and northeast. The Konar Valley, Urgun, 
Khowst, and locations east of Jalalabad were the most 
critical areas. In May, and again in June, insurgents 
became active in the vicinity of the capital. The 
performance of Afghan Army units began to decline as 
their casualty rates grew and as the insurgents devel- 
oped their capacity to cut the Army’s lines of commu- 
nication. Afghan helicopter pilots also became reluc- 
tant to fly low-level combat missions because of 
insurgent ground fire. The decline in air operations 
further reduced the effectiveness of the Afghan Army. 
In June the US Embassy estimated that the govern- 
ment controlled no more than one-half of the country. 
(S NF NC) 

24. In response to the deteriorating situation, the 
USSH once again stepped up its military assistance to 
the icgime. Included in the increased flow of supplies 



Figure 9 


Hafizullah Amin , Foreign Minister under Taraki; became Vice 
Prime Minister in March 1979; deposed Taraki in September 1979 
and became President; was killed in a coup in December 1979. 

Unclassified 

583184 10-80 


were MIG-21 fighter aircraft, MI-24 Hind combat as- 
sault helicopters, MI-8 Hip helicopters, tanks, artillery, 
small arms, SA-7 Grail surface-to-air missiles, and am- 
munition. The influx of all this equipment soon began 
to tax the capabilities of the Afghan military and to 
deepen its dependence on Soviet technical assistance. 
This dependence was already substantial as a result of 
the regime’s wholesale promotion of junior officers if 
they were sympathetic to Taraki and Amin. This prac- 
tice had weakened the military control structure and 
had increased the need for Soviet assistance in training 
Afghans in the maintenance and operation of modern 
weapons. By the middle of 1979, the number of Soviet 
military advisers and technicians was believed to have 
grown to almost 3,000. In mid-June eight AN- 12 Cub 
aircraft from the transport regiment at Fergana de- 
ployed to Afghanistan, where they conducted internal 
shuttle and resupply flights from Bagram Airfield (see 
figure 10). (S S NF NC) 
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25. Despite all this assistance and new equipment, the 
Army s performance remained lackluster, primarily be* 
cause of its poor leadership and ineffective troop train- 
ing, inadequate transportation, and shortages of spare 
parts. The Air Force was similarly plagued and also suf- 
fered from having primitive communications, inad- 
equately trained operational and maintenance person- 
nel, and a shortage of adequate airfields. Soviet 


Counselor Safronchuk acknowledged the deteriorating 
situation in a conversation with the US Charge on 24 
June 1979, but insisted that the USSR had no intention of 
sending Soviet troops to Afghanistan. He explained that 
such a move would harm the prospects for SALT and the 
position of the Soviet Union in the world. Safronchuk 
added that a Soviet intervention also would be bad 
policy in terms of Afghan internal affairs. 
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Intelligence Assessments 

26. Intelligence reporting during the first six 
months of 1979 followed the growth of the insurgency, 
the deterioration of the government’s position, and the 
increase in Soviet involvement It was estimated that 
the growing feeling of the Afghan people that Marx- 
ism, particularly as represented by the Taraki-Amin 
government, was anti-Islam and would probably lead 
to an accelerated deterioration of the morale of the 
Afghan Army. It was noted that the growth of Soviet 
aid would entail an increase in the Soviet military 
presence but that the Soviets still would prefer to 
achieve a political solution to the government’s prob- 
lems. It was judged that their first choice would be to 
broaden the base of support for Taraki by including 
more elements of Afghan society in the regime. Fail- 
ing that, it was believed that the Soviets would sponsor 
a takeover of the government by a new leader who 
would be more acceptable than Taraki. Consideration 
of a takeover figure acceptable to the Soviets ranged 
from military officers to a member of the purged 
Parcham faction (such as Babrak Karmal), but the lat- 
ter option was believed to be unlikely since a Parcham 
leader would have no more broad-based an appeal 
than Taraki or Amin. 

27. The possibility of Soviet military intervention 
was addressed and through June 1979 was considered 
to be unlikely. An article in the National Intelligence 
Daily (NID) on 23 March 1979 stated: 

The Soviets would be most reluctant to in- 
troduce large numbers of ground forces into 
Afghanistan to keep in power an Afghan govern- 
ment that had lost the support of virtually all seg- 
ments of the population. Not only would the Sovi- 
ets find themselves in an awkward morass in 
Afghanistan, but their actions could seriously 
damage their relations with India, Iran, and — to a 
lesser degree — Pakistan. As a more likely option, 
the Soviets probably could seek to reestablish ties 
with those members of the Afghan opposition 
with whom Moscow has dealt profitably in the 
past. 

A NID article on 16 June 1979, however, observed that 
there were arguments that might prompt some Soviet 
leaders to recommend moving combat troops into 
Afghanistan. Chief among these arguments were: 

— Taraki and Amin were ideological brothers to the 
Soviet leaders. 


— The loss of Afghanistan, coming so soon after 
Soviet inactivity during the Si no- Vietnamese 
conflict, would be a severe blow to Moscow’s 
international prestige. 

— A failure to respond might lead to the creation of 
an arc of militantly Islamic states on the USSR’s 
southern borders and might threaten Soviet con- 
trol of its Central Asian republics. 

— The political and economic costs of intervening 
would not be great, certainly less than the cost of 
supporting far-off Cuba and Vietnam. 

28. On the other hand, the article included 
counterarguments which, on balance, led the con- 
sumer to the conclusion that a military intervention 
would be unlikely. Among these were the assertions 
that: 

— An intervention would make the insurgents more 
determined and would therefore require a pro- 
longed military involvement. 

— Airborne divisions might be able to seize Kabul, 
but eventually additional forces would be re- 
quired to stabilize the situation elsewhere in the 
country. 

— Afghanistan’s mountainous terrain and limited 
road system would complicate large-scale ground 
operations. Routes from the USSR to Afghan 
cities passed through territory where the insur- 
gents were active. 

— The political costs would be too high. It would 
threaten the prospects for ratification of SALT II 
in the US Senate. It could cause Moscow to lose 
substantially in the Muslim world and in India. 
The Chinese would have a field day exploiting 
such convincing proof of Soviet ’’expansionist 
hegemonist” objectives. 

29. Although the possibility of a Soviet military 
move was not ruled out. Intelligence Community 
assessments generally shared the view that, from Mos- 
cow’s standpoint, the risks of an intervention would 
outweigh the gains. This judgment, coupled with on- 
going Soviet statements that the USSR would not inter- 
vene, probably led to a general consensus among US 
intelligence consumers during the first half of 1979 
that a military intervention was still unlikely. 
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C. July-September 1979 

Developments 

30. In early July the Soviet Union deployed its first 
known combat troops to Afghanistan. A unit of about 
400 men was sent to Bagram Airfield north of Kabul, 
probably to provide base security (see figure 11). 
Bagram was a major supply point for Soviet arms ship- 
ments and the location of a Soviet AN- 12 squadron. 
The force, which was believed by most to be an air- 
borne infantry battalion, was not kn own to be involved 
in operations against the insurgents.! 


31. From July to September 1979 the level of insur- 

\ ^ 

gent activity continued to grow and the area of the 
country controlled by the government continued to 



shrink. The principal insurgent pressure was exerted in 
the east and northeast. The insurgents routinely cut 
major roads, causing serious resupply problems for the 
Afghan Army, and many units became dependent on 
resupply by air. Several major towns were surrounded 
by the insurgents with little government effort to re- 
lieve them. Mutinies occurred among Army units in 
Kabul, in the Konar Valley, and other locations. Mo- 
rale among government forces continued to decline 
because of the increasing success of the insurgents, dis- 
trust of their Soviet advisers, severe shortages of weap- 
ons and munitions, the purges of officers, and the un- 
stable situation in Kabul. The insurgents were able to 
capture large quantities of weapons and ammunition 
destined for Afghan Army units. 

32. In response to the deteriorating security situa- 
tion, the Soviets continued to increase their shipments 
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°f arms and to take a more direct role in the fighting. 
In addition to the visits of high-ranking officers, the 
Soviets moved a lightly equipped airborne battalion to 
Bagram and increased their flight activities. The Sovi- 
ets became more deeply involved in guiding Afghan 
combat operations, as well as in logistics and admin- 
istration. Soviet helicopter pilots, for example, report- 
edly flew with Afghan copilots to conduct strike mis- 
sions against the insurgents. The role of the Soviets 
reportedly was changed from a mere advisory one to 
active participation in a wide variety of activities, 
including logistics and combat planning as far down as 
some regimental and battalion-level units. Soviet tank 
personnel also were reported as participating in com- 
bat operations. This did not halt the decline in the 
performance of the Afghan Army, although the pres- 
ence of the Soviet advisers apparently provided an 
essential measure of continuity and stability to the Af- 
ghan command structure. 

33 


3 

34. On 5 August elements of an Afghan Army unit 
at the Bala Hissar garrison in Kabul mutinied against 
the government. Although the mutiny was soon put 
down by troops loyal to Taraki and Amin, the develop- 
ment, coming on lop of the decline in security else- 
where in the country, apparently prompted Moscow to 
dispatch yet another high-ranking military delegation 
to Kabul. On 17 August 1979 Gen. Ivan Pavlovskiy, 
Commander in Chief of Soviet Cround Forces, arrived 
in Kabul as the head of a large Soviet military delega- 
tion including 12 other generals and six colonels (sec 
figure 12). The group remained in Afghanistan for two 
months and, according to Afghan sources, its purpose 
was to study the situation” and to sign agreements 
with Afghan officers. US intelligence reported at the 



Figure 12 


General 1. C. Pavlooskiu, Chief of Soviet Cround Forces, visited 
Afghanistan from August to October 1979. 

— t o 80 C U 4 

time that a visit by such a prestigious delegation sug- 
gested that the Soviets were near a decision regarding 
further support for the Taraki regime. More specifi- 
cally, Pavlovskiy’s mission was thought to be to pro- 
vide an on-the-spot assessment of the Afghan Govern- 
ment s viability and to make recommendations 
concerning Moscow’s next move, r 


3 

35. During the last week in August and the first 
week in September, increased military activity was 
noted again in Soviet units stationed in the Turkestan 
MD (see paragraph 16). The garrison of the Head- 
quarters of the 5th Guards Motorized Rifle Division 
(CMRD) at Kushka, 6 kilometers north of the Afghan 
border, was unusually active and equipment from the 
division was seen on railcars and at a nearby railyard. 
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Portions of this Category III division, including ele- 
ments of one tank battalion, an antiaircraft artillery 
regiment, a mortar battery, and trucks, had apparently 
left the garrison. It was assumed the unit was heading 
north to conduct field exercises in training areas 
within the Turkestan MD. 

36.j^ ^'September 1979 artillery pieces with 
prime movers and a battalion of BMD armored 
personnel carriers^ ^Fergana 

Airfield (see figure 13). The BMD is a relatively 
lightweight vehicle which up to that time was exclu- 
sively associated with airborne forces, and the 


palletization of these vehicles suggested preparation 
for air movement. The equipment probably belonged 
to elements of the 105th GAD, stationed nearby. Q 


J It was estimated that the activ- 
ity represented training on specific techniques for 
loading the IL-76, a larger and more advanced trans- 
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port than the AN-i2s that normally supported the 
105th GAD. 


37. On 11 September President Taraki stopped off 
in Moscow en route home from a nonaligned summit 
in Havana and reportedly discussed with President 
Brezhnev his plans for replacing Amin. On 16 Septem- 
ber 1979 Prime Minister Amin, foiling plans to replace 
him, emerged as the new leader of the Afghan Gov- 
ernment and the Peoples Democratic Party after a 
coup in which President Taraki was killed. By seizing 
power and eliminating the pro-Taraki elements in the 
Khalq faction, Amin further narrowed the regime’s 
base of support.^ 


* [Se ptember 

3 05th CAf)^ 

regiment had been moved into convoy formation in 
probable preparation for deployment.^ jSeptem- 

ber a formation of 100 BMDs and 10 ASU-57s 

lightweight assault guns also associated with airborne 
forces were seen at Fergana Airfield. Significant 
activity was also observed at the Fergana, Chirchik, 
and Osh regimental garrisons of the 105th CAD (see 
figure 15). At Chirchik, 60 BMDs were in convoy 
formation and the airborne artillery battalion, whose 
equipment was normally in storage, Wks in the open 
with its artillery pieces attached to prime movers. At 
Osh, equipment \vas moved from its' normal location 
to a more central area of the garrison. The 104th GAD 
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at Kirovabad in the Transcaucasus MD, and the 98th 
GAD in Bolgrad in the Odessa MD, were also noted as 
being involved in increased activity. There was a 
Murry of Soviet reaction immediately following the 
coup. Reports, which later proved to be unfounded 
were received that up to 3,600 Soviet troops were in' 
Kabul with the mission of providing security for Soviet 
facilities and personnel. 

39 C 


j 

40. The increased activity at the 105th CAD 
possiblv the 104th and 98th CADs, continued [ ' 


1 A/so known as (he 54th CMUD. 


□ 
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October confirmed that units had returned to nor 
postures and that the alert had been terminated. 


Intelligence Assessments 

f ;;-J n ! clli , SCnM reporting during the third quarter 
Of 1979 dwell primarily with (he future of the Taraki- 
Amin regime, the Soviets' possible political and mili- 
tary options, and the significance of the September 
alert of the 105lh CAD. The Soviets were described as 
being dissatisfied with the regime's inability either to 
cope with the insurgency or to consolidate power in 
Kabu , and there was speculation that the Soviets 
would attempt to replace the still uncooperative Amin 
It was reported that if the Taraki regime was unable to 
roaden its control by organizing a "United National 
Front, the Soviets would seek a new leader-cither a 
military man or a member of the exiled Parcham fac- 
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tion. The Cabinet shakcup at the end of July, in which 
Taraki had assumed direct command of the armed 
forces and Amin had become Minister of National De- 
fense. was interpreted as evidence that Taraki and 
Amin had become aware of Soviet intentions and had 
taken steps to strengthen their hold on the Afghan 
military. By the beginning of September it was re- 
ported that the Soviets apparently had given up their 
previous efforts to replace Taraki and Amin and had 
decided to bolster them bv infusions of aid and advis- 
crs. 


42. The Intelligence Community continued to es- 
timate that the chances of a major movement of Soviet 
military forces into Afghanistan were unlikely in the 
near term. There was a shift of emphasis in its report- 
ing however, as the continuing deterioration of 
Afghanistan s internal security situation and the 
apparent ineffectiveness of Moscow’s political and eco- 
nomic assistance led analysts to examine the range of 
direct military options open to the USSR. 


43. The increased military activity in the garrisons 
of the 105th CAD in the Turkestan MD in September 
prompted the first intelligence assessments that the So- 
viet Union might be preparing to commit airborne 
orces to Afghanistan. A NID item on 7 September 
1979 assessed the activity at Fergam as possibly being 
related to. Jit went on to say. 

however, that W e cannot categorically rule out the 
possibility of a paradrop into Afghanistan, although an 
airlanding would be much more likely. 

44. J 
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45. The growth of Soviet activity from June to 
September was a matter of growing concern to a num- 
ber of intelligence analysts. As a result of their efforts 
the Director of Central Intelligence published an Alert 
Memorandum entitled USSR- Afghanistan on 14 
eptember 1979. The Alert Memorandum warned that 
the Soviets may have been giving serious consideration 
to the introduction of small combat units into Afghani- 
stan. The key pieces of evidence supporting this judg- 
ment were the visit of General Pavlovskiy, the in- 
creased number of Soviet advisers, the direct Soviet 


involvement in combat, combat support, and combat 
service support operations, and the unconfirmed re- 
ports of 3.600 Soviet troops in Kabul.f~ 


JA Ithough analysts saw no evidence of prep- 
aration lor a large-scale ground force intervention, the 
Alert Memorandum concluded: 

In expanding the levels of their own involve- 
ment in Afghanistan, there is a danger that the 
Soviets consciously or unconsciously — will am- 
plify their own stake in the ultimate outcome 
making it increasingly difficult for them to resist 
raising the level of their participation still another 
notch should they feci it necessary. 

46 An Interagency Intelligence Memorandum 
' M). Soviet Options in Afghanistan, published on 2S 
September 1979, contained a discussion of the ways in 

which the Soviet leaders could increase their military 
support: 

— Increased equipment and advisers. The short- 
age of trained Afghan manpower would require 
Soviet advisers to take a more extensive role in 
combat and air support activities. 

— Introduction of combat support and combat 
service support units. This would provide the 
Afghan Army with Soviet-manned attack heli- 
copter and additional logistic and maintenance 
units to enhance the Afghan combat reach and 
effectiveness. 

— Limited intervention with Soviet combat units. 
This option would involve deployment of a 
limited number of units, such as a few battalions, 
up to and including one or two airborne divisiom 
to help stiffen Afghan Army resolve or to provide 
security for key cities or critical points. Before 
taking this option, the Soviets would have to 
weigh whether their increased combat presence 
would alienate rather than bolster the Afghan 
armed forces. 

— Massive Soviet military intervention. Anything 
beyond the securing of Kabul or some other key 
city and a few critical points would require the 
commitment of large numbers of regular ground 
orces in a potentially open-ended operation. An 
overland move to Kabul, particularly with the 
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possibility of Afghan Army and insurgent opposi- 
tion, would be a multidivisional operation 
exhausting the resources of the Turkestan MD. 
An operation of this magnitude would therefore 
require the redeployment of forces and their 
supporting elements from western and central 
military districts, in addition to those near the 
Soviet-Afghan border. 

47. The alert of the 105th GAD after the Amin 
coup in mid-September was judged in the I1M to be a 
Soviet contingency preparation for a move into 
Afghanistan. It stated: 

At the same time, the Soviets have seemed 
ready to act decisively to preserve security in Ka- 
bul if the new situation there should rapidly 
deteriorate.! 


■-^jThe Soviets may fear that Amin’s 
coup might provoke fighting within the Afghan 
Army and a breakdown of control in Kabul. In 
this event, the Soviets are probably prepared to 
deploy one or more Soviet airborne divisions to 
the Kabul vicinity to protect Soviets already there 
as well as to ensure continuance of a pro-Soviet 
regime in the capital. We believe it likely that we 
would promptly detect a deployment of Soviet 
forces on this scale. We do not believe that the 
Soviets would intend such a deployment for use in 
fighting against the Muslim insurgency, although 
it is not impossible that, once in Afghanistan, such 
Soviet airborne forces could eventually be drawn 
into fighting. 

48. The IIM concluded that the Soviets would con- 
tinue their efforts to assist the Afghan regime in 
defeating the insurgents. It stated that if more military 
steps were needed, Moscow would be likely to take 
them incrementally rather than dramatically. It noted 
that the USSR would be unwilling to pay the political 
and military costs of a major military intervention, but 
that the chances of such a move would be increased 
under the following situations: 

Prolonged political chaos. 

The prospect or advent of an anti-Soviet regime. 

Foreign military intervention. 


D. October— November 19 79 

Developments 

49. During the months of October and November, 
the Afghan regime continued to be buffeted by an 
increase in insurgent activity and concerned by a 
progressive weakening of the armed forces. The insur- 
gents conducted operations throughout most of the 
country, but concentrated on interdicting supply lines 
to cities and gauisons. A Hacks along the major high- 
ways increased and traffic on the roads linking Kabul 
with Herat and Qandahar had to travel in convoys 
protected by armored vehicles. Even these convoys 
were attacked, however, and the government was 
forced to rely^ more heavily o v n resupplying isolated 
garrisons by air. In addition, insurgent activity within 
Afghan cities became more widespread and the fight- 
ing in northeastern Afghanistan was particularly 
heavy. 

50. The insurgents’ successes in the countryside and 
their growing ability to mount harassment attacks in- 
side cities worsened the already low morale of govern- 
ment forces. Continuing purges of the officer corps 
and replacements of key personnel resulted in severe 
leadership problems. As a consequence, the govern- 
ment was forced to reinstate some junior officers who 
had been purged after the April 1978 coup. The Army 
was also faced with a potentially serious manpower 
shortage, as the area from which the fr rv ''** r nmcnt 
could draw recruits grew smaller. 

51. The government was able to make progress 
against the insurgents only in those areas where the 
Soviets took complete control of combat operations 
and moved in massive amounts of weapons. At the end 
of October the Afghan Army launched an offensive in 
several areas, probably with the hope of improving its 
position prior to the onset of winter. The operation was 
successful in Paktia Province, where the threat to two 
beleaguered garrisons was reduced, and over 10.000 
insurgents, according to Pakistani sources, were driven 
across the border.!^ 

[the success of this operation was attrib- 
utable to extensive Soviet involvement in both combat 
and combat sunnort units down to the battalion level. 

52. An article in DIA’s Weekly Intelligence Sum- 
mary on 26 October 1979 described the Soviet role in 
Afghanistan in this way: 

Without Soviet support, the Army would have 
collapsed long ago. Some 3,000 Soviet advisers are 
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responsible for recent improvements that have 
begun to stabilize the security situation in some 
areas. The Soviets largely control Bagram Air 
Base, and they probably have some security 
personnel as well at Bagram and Kabul. In addi- 
tion, they are the backbone of Afghanistan’s logis- 
tics system, as they maintain all technical equip- 
ment and provide massive quantities of supplies 
and other equipment. Training has been provided 
both in Afghanistan and the USSR. Although the 
USSR’s warmth for the political leadership has 
ebbed and flowed, its support for the revolution 
remains strong. 

53. The increasing importance of the Soviet mili- 
tary commitment to Afghanistan was reflected by the 
upgrading in November of the positions of chief of the 
MAG and military attache. Col. Gen. Magemetov re- 
placed Maj. Gen. Gorelov as the chief of the MAG and 
Maj. Gen. Krakhamakov replaced Colonel Baranaev as 
the military attache. Magemetov and 10 other advisers 
conducted seminars at the presidential palace between 
11 and 20 November for senior Afghan officials to 
discuss copnfprjncfir^^y operations during the win- 
ter. 

54. The Soviet Union continued to be dissatisfied 
with Amin. In October a Soviet official told a Middle 
East diplomat that Amin was despised by his people 
for his past excesses and that he was too ruthless in 
trying to establish a viable regime. The official in- 
dicated that, although the USSR would continue to 
provide military advisers and materiel to Afghanistan, 
it was trying to identify an alternate lender, possibly 
someone not associated with the present government. 
Amin was aware of this effort and he feared that Mos- 
cow, which had tried to eliminate him in September, 
would try again. Amin attempted to adopt a more 
moderate stance on domestic and foreign policies in 
order to gain Soviet support. 

55. On 15 October 1979 elements of the Afghan 7th 
Infantry Division at Rishkor, 15 kilometers south of 
Kabul, mutinied and engaged in intense and pro- 
longed combat with loyal military forces. This was the 
first major test of Amin’s control of the armed forces 
since his coup in September. After several days of seri- 
ous fighting, the mutiny was defeated. The revolt had 
been caused by an announcement of the involuntary 
extension of the term of service of Afghan conscripts. 
The mutiny so near Kabul seemed to alarm the So- 
viets, and a number of mpior steps were taken shortly 
thereafter. 


56. 
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57. The mutiny also may have been the reason fQr 
another alerting of elements of the 105th GAD.r \ 

J ' r— ' J 

October,! I regiments at 

Chirchik and at Fergana were in a higher state of 
readiness^ jarmored personnel carriers 

and supporting equipment were in convoy formations. 
Although the units may have reduced their posture 
somewhat for a few days in mid-November, they re- 
mained at an overall increased readiness level from 
mid-October through December. ^ 


58. Increased activity was also noted in some of the 
ground divisions in the Turkestan MD during October. 

t 


3 

Intelligence Assessments 

59. There was a sharp reduction in intelligence 
reporting on Afghanistan during October and Novem- 
ber. The Intelligence Community’s preoccupation 
with events in Iran may have been responsible for the 
decline. But in view of the substantial number of arti- 
cles dealing with likely Soviet actions or options in 
Afghanistan published in prior months, and since the 
situation in the country had not changed to any great 
degree, there may not have been any compelling rear 
son to restate these previous assessments. Despite the 
reduction in intelligence estimates, current intel- 
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Iigence reporting did contain a number of assessments 
of developments during October and November. This 
reporting continued to reflect the Soviet interest in 
finding a replacement for Amin. It also noted that if 
the coming winter were mild, the insurgents probably 
would be able to continue to cut supply lines, to mount 
harassment and propaganda operations inside cities, 
and to increase their hold in the countryside. It also 
was reported, however, that the effectiveness of the 
insurgents would be limited by the lack of coordina- 
tion among various insurgent groups and by their fail- 
ure to receive externa! assistance. With its growing 
problems, the Afghan Army was seen as being likely to 
continue to suffer from disaffection, mutinies, and 
desertions. 

60. US intelligence reports contained judgments 
that the serious revolt by elements of the Kabul gar- 
rison on 15 October had given the Soviets grave con- 
cern over the stability of the Amin regime and the 
safety of Soviet personnel in the country. f 

J he alerting of the 105th GAD, 
and possibly the increased activity in three of the di- 
visions of the Turkestan MD (5th, lOSth, 53th MRDs) 
were linked in a general way to the mutiny in Kabul 
and to subsequent Soviet actions. This linkage, how- 
ever, was not made strongly. The most widely shared 
explanation for the Soviets’ actions was concern for the 
safety of their personnel. It was also suggested that the 
hostage situation in Iran and Soviet apprehension 
about some US military reaction might have been the 
reason for the increased activity. 


E. December 1979 

Developments 

61. During December, insurgent activity against 
t lie government continued at a high level. Some of the 
heaviest fighting occurred in the east, where the gov- 
ernment conducted frequent bombing missions. The 
insurgents again mounted operations in Paklia Prov- 
ince, less than two months after the government s 
much-publicized offensive there. Insurgent activity 
continued throughout most of the rest of the country, 
particularly along major roads and in the area 
surrounding Herat, Qandahar, and Barnian. The insur- 
gents operated freely around Bagram Airbase, some 25 
kilometers from the capital, despite government 
offensives in the area. Elsewhere, insurgents controlled 


most of Badakhshan Province on the Soviet border and 
threatened the government’s hold on the provincial 
capital. Army units there were seriously under 
strength, morale was low, and some forces refused to 
fight. The insurgents, evidently with the help of some 
former Army officers, used heavy weapons captured 
from retreating government forces. 

62. The insurgents also threatened provincial cap- 
itals in western and central Afghanistan. Fighting 
moved closer to the capital of Badghisat Province, and 
most of Chowr and Oruzgan Provinces reportedly 
were controlled by the insurgents. A shortage of trans- 
port helicopters hampered reinforcement of critical 
areas. The government tried to stem desertions by 
ordering Army units throughout the country to pro- 
vide information on the families of deserters so that 
action could be taken against them. The Army also 
transferred some troops out of their home districts to 
keep them from returning to their villages. In an effort 
to increase the manpower pool from which the Army 
could draw, the government lowered the draft age 
from 22 to 20 early in December and stopped issuing 
passports to draft-aged males. Kabul also began to of- 
fer increased salaries to discharged servicemen to pro- 
tect their own villages. This program apparently was 
designed to free regular Army units for combat else- 
where and to discouraee former soldiers from joining 
the insurgents. 

63. Q December [clc- 

ments of a second Soviet airborne battalion had been 
moved to Bagram Airbase. Nineteen BMDs, the 
lightweight armored infantry vehicles used by Soviet 
airborne forces^ 


[had been airlifted to Bagram, 
probably in six AN-22 Cock heavy transports,^ 


i 


sug- 
gested that the unit at Bagram had come from the 
I05th GAD and that additional forces were being pre- 
pared for movement. 


64 £ 
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"~H| December/ (yet 

another airborne battalion had been introduced! see 
figure 16). Later assessments indicated that the air- 
borne troops were from the 105d* 0AD£^ 
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65. The movement of the airl>orne battalion to 
Bagram in early December and the preparation of 
additional forces north of the border was assessed in a 
N1D article of S December as constituting either a 
Soviet response to a greater threat at Bagram or a 
move to provide better security if Soviet personnel had 
to evacuate the country. DIA produced a Defense 
Intelligence Note (DIN) that pointed to a major rebel 
offensive in the valley north of Kabul and to the prob- 
ing of Bagrarn s defensive perimete* in late November 
as possible reasons for the Soviet move. The DIN also 
included the judgment that although a battalion-sized 
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force would have little overall military significance, 
the movement of the unit would probably be viewed 
as Soviet intervention when it became known interna- 
tionally. It concluded: 

This significant escalation suggests the rebel 
threat is perceived in Moscow and presumably 
Kabul as being greater than our reporting in- 
dicates, or perhaps that long-term Soviet planning 
is only now coming to fruition. Most importantly, 
however, it demonstrates Moscow’s resolve in 
pursuing its interests in Afghanistan despite the 
obvious pitfalls and at a time when the Kremlin 
might consider the US preoccupied with events in 
Tehran. 

66 . 


be overthrown by Marxist or military opponents 
with little warning. . . it is also possible, although 
much more speculative, that the Soviet airborne 
and motorized rifle elements now at Bagram are 
merely the first increment of a much larger com- 
bat force that may be deployed to Afghanistan 
during the coming year. Such a force, which 
could eventually include several Soviet combat 
divisions, may be called for under long-term 
plans worked out by Army Cen. Pavlovskiy dur- 
ing his prolonged visit to Afghanistan this sum- 
mer. It is not certain whether Moscow has ac- 
tually embarked on such a plan, but the 
possibility cannot be discounted. For the present, 
it is clear the Soviets have made a qualitative in- 
crease in their military presence and capabilities 
in Afghanistan, enabling them to carry out any or 
all of the four missions outlined above. 


Establishment of Command and Control 
Communications 

I] 0n 

11 December the NID carried a report that the move 
of forces to Bagram could be intended to upgrade the 
defenses at Bagram, or it could be “indicative of a 
decision by the Soviets to increase their military 
commitment in Afghanistan substantially.” On 13 
December a DIN included an assessment that the mis- 
sion of Soviet units at Bagram was to provide security 
for the base, undertake a limited combat role in the 
vicinity to improve the security of the area immedi- 
ately surrounding the base, provide a quick-reaction 
force for meeting limited combat and security require- 
ments elsewhere in the country, and assist in the 
evacuation of Soviet personnel, if required. The DIN 
also offered the view that: 

The arrival of these units signals greater Soviet 
concern for developments in Afghanistan than 
previously noted. Over the past several months, 
unusual military activity by Soviet units north of 
Afghanistan has been a reliable indicator of con- 
ditions of instability in Afghanistan, even in the 
absence of additional information. 



[Political instability is chronic 
in Kabul and has intensified since President 
Amin s takeover. Although no such move is 
known to be imminent or under way, Amin could 
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Mobilization of Ground Forces 

70. During the spring and fall of 1979. the two Cat- 
egory III motorized rifle divisions closest to the Afghan 
border in the Turkestan MD (5th GMRD and 108th 
MRD) had been engaging in an increased level of 
battalion- and rcgimental-lcvcl training. Toward the 
end of November and the beginning of December, 
both divisions started mobilization activity. Although 
they probably engaged in their mobilization and pre- 
deployment activities for at least 30 days, the period of 
concentrated mobilization, including the raising of 
manning levels to wartime strength and the prepara- 
tion of vehicles and equipment, occurred from 15 to ’ 
25 December 

71^"~ December^ 

the 108th MRD at Tcrmcz/~~~ J 

had left garrison, with only the FROG surface-to-sur- 
face missile (SSM) battalion remaining.^ 7 


There arc two types of mobilization divisions. Tlvose col oca tod 
with active divisions arc called tecond-ccncration mobilization di- 
visions. Those not colocated arc called independent cadre mobiliza- 
tion divisions 
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major elements ot cnc 5th GMRD also had deployed 
from their garrisons to dispersal areas in the foothills 
surrounding the city of Kushka (see figure 20). Two 
tank battalions plus support units were observed. Of 
particular interest wasj^ 

petroleum bladders, which£J 

jcould supply cnc 

division wur* sufficient fuel for lCf3ays of combat op- 
erations. 

73. In other activity,^ 


1 tram was 


reported to be carrying rivcr-crossing equipment-^ 
ltrain carrying the bridging equip- 
ment was unloaded at TermezJ i 


Jed at Termez.1 


SA-2 surface-to-air missile (SAM jT&atta lion 


north of Tcrmcz. Other troop movements f~J 


deployed to an area 
movements 


were airborne contin- 
gents outfitted and tailored to specific operational 

3 task C 
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74. F ^December mobilization of Soviet forces 
on the Afghan border clearly was under way, and the 
assembling of airborne troops and equipment at three 
airfields in the Moscow and Belorussian MDs was in 
progress, p 


Janalysis indicated that it was in 
fact a ground attack unit, elements of which later de- 
ployed into Afghanistan. 


^Another indication that activity by 
the airborne troops was under way, or soon would be. 


Air Activity 

75. Prior to the invasion of Afghanistan, Soviet tac- 
tical air assets north of the Afghan border normally 
consisted of only one fighter regiment of MIG-21 
Fishbeds, one ground attack regiment of SU-17 Fitters 
and MIG-21 Fishbeds, and one helicopter transport 
regiment of MI-C Hooks and MI-8 Hips. The first in- 
dications that the Soviets were planning to deploy tac- 
tical air assets into Afghanistan were noted onf"~ J 
December,^ 


iThe involve- 
ment of VTA assets in the western ana subsequently 
eastern USSR was necessary because the Soviets nor- 
mally had only one regiment of AN-12 Cubs deployed 
near the Afghan border. 

78. As previously noted (see paragraph 63), one air- 
borne battalion, probably from the 105th Guards Air- 
borne Division at Fergana (Turkestan MD) was air- 
lifted into Bagram ^ 


/ helicopter strength grew by at least 

four attack andtransport squadrons at Kokayty Air- 
field. DIA took note of this development on 19 
December and estimated that preparations were un- 
der way for possible heliborne combat operations into 
Afghanistan. Fixed-wing assets fpr ground attack were 
also increased ^ when 20 Yak-28 

Brewer light bomoers, normallybased at Iliysk in 
Central Asja^ were deployed to Karshi-Khanabad.^^ 
Lin SU-17 Fitter fighter-bomber regiment 
from ZempKedi in the Transcaucasus MD deployed to 
Mary North Airfield. f 


79. By mid-December, VTA support for the next 
phase of the mobilization was under way. ^ 


7G.[^ ^[December the single MIG-21 Fishbed 
regiment normally based at Kokayty Airfield was aug- 
mented by a second. The new regiment probably 
came from Chirchik and was previously assessed to 
have a training mission. c n 
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^Substantial 

transport flicht activity in the border area continued 


C 
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sr 
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uded all three aircraft 
JA, the AN- 12 Cubs. AN-22 Cocks, and IL-76 
ndids (see figure 22). 

Ir.JcIligcnce Assessments 

SO. The movement of Soviet forces into Bagram 
d the preparation of additional forces north of the 
dcr were interpreted by the US Intelligence 
mmunity as preparations for possible Soviet combat 
rations in Afghanistan. On 17 December, after the 
jeovery of the third airborne battalion at Bagram, 
A briefed the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 




The present upsurge in Soviet ground and air 
activity probably reflects a high-level decision to 
deploy Soviet combat forces to Afghanistan for 
i he following reasons: 

— Augmentation of the Afghan military ef- 
fort to assist in stabilizing the situation. 


jThis activity in- 
types associated with the 


— Provide security for Soviet nationals and 
Soviet support operations. 

— Establish a Soviet military infrastructure 
to support Soviet combat forces. 

To date, Moscow perceives it has exhausted op- 
tions short of military intervention and has now 
moved to establish an increased military presence 
with combat forces in Afghanistan to stabilize the 
situation. 

81. DIAF 

Daily Indications Status Report (DISR), a 
warning summary disseminated to all commands, the 
various Soviet moves were characterized in these 
terms: “All of the above suggests the USSR is expand- 
ing the size of its military force in and near Afghani- 
stan.* 

82. On 18 December a NID article on the Soviet 
buildup contained the following judgments: 

The Soviets continue to build up their military 
forces in and opposite Afghanistan, suggesting 
that the USSR is preparing to mount combat op- 
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crations in Afghanistan. . . . The Soviet buildup 
appears to be following a planned deployment 
program, possibly a result of the 60-day mission to 
Afghanistan by Soviet Chief of Cround Forces 
Cencral Pavlovskiy this fall. . . . These Soviet 
military moves appear to be in reaction to t Fie 
continuing deterioration of the military situation 
in Afghanistan. We have no evidence that the 
units have engaged in combat operations as yet, 
but the Soviets clearly arc getting into position to 
conduct such actions. VVc continue to believe that 
for the moment, the Soviets arc resigned to work- 
ing with President Amin, even though there are 
signs of strain in the relationship. 

83. In the 20 December NID an article prompted 
by the discovery of further logistic preparations at 
Kushka and related developments contained these 
judgments: 

Continued Soviet military activity in the Tur- 
kestan Military District and the pre-positioning of 
gasoline and other fuel stockpiles near the Afghan 
border suggest that the Soviets are preparing a 
multidivisional force for possible combat oper- 
ations in Afghanistan. . . . The presence of such a 
large stock of petroleum products along one of the 
few' good roads in Afghanistan also suggests that 
Kushka may be used as a staging area for addi- 
tional military forces. Kushka is linked by rail 
with most of the divisions in the Turkestan Mili- 
tary District. 

ST On 19 December the DC! published his second 
Alert Memorandum on Afghanistan. (The first had 
been issued on H September.) It warned: 

The USSR has significantly changed the nature 
of its military commitment in Afghanistan and is 
now' capable of conducting multibattalion combat 
operations. . . . The buildup of additional air- 
borne, tactical air, and ground forces and logistic 
stocks near the Soviet-Afghan border suggests that 
further augmentation there is likely soon, and 
that preparations for a much more substantial re- 
inforcement may also be under way. 

The Alert Memorandum also estimated, however, that 
the Soviets were not in any great rush to mobilize their 
forces: 

The pace of Soviet deployments in recent 
weeks does not suggest that the Soviets are 


responding to what they perceive as a time-ur- 
gent contingency, but rather that they are react- 
ing to the continuing deterioration of the security 
situation in Afghanistan. The deployments and 
buildups may reflect the recommendations of the 
August-Oclobcr 1979 mission of Soviet Cencral 
Pavlovskiy to Kabul implemented in the light of 
an updated assessment of the situation. 

85. After assessing ;he probable mission of the 
forces at Bagram and on the border, the memorandum 
concluded with the judgment that if the Soviets 
planned to engage the insurgents throughout the coun- 
try, a much greater force would be required: 

At a minimum the Soviets have now estab- 
lished a capability to defend Bagram as an 
airhead. They could hold other key points, engage 
insurgents in selected provinces, or free Afghan 
Army units for operations elsewhere if they in- 
troduced forces of the size now* being built up 
near the border. To conduct extensive anti- 
insurgent operations on a countrywide scale 
would require mobilization and commitment of 
much larger numbers of regular ground forces 
drawn from other military districts in a poten- 
tially open-ended operation. 

Political Developments 

86. Soviet public statements during the month of 
December reaffirmed Moscow'*s supj>ort for the pro- 
Sovict regime in Kabul, if not for Amin t>crsonaIly, 
and denied any Soviet plans to introduce combat 
forces into Afghanistan. On the occasion of the first 
anniversary of the Soviet-Afghan friendship treaty on 
5 December, the USSR acknowledged that it v'as hon- 
oring the military commitments encompassed in the 
treaty. It rejected Western charges of Soviet military 
intervention and participation in operations against 
“counterrevolutionaries” in Afghanistan. A TASS com- 
mentary on the anniversary promised continued mili- 
tary cooperation based on the previous agreements 
and w'ent beyond the treaty in referring to “conduct- 
ing joint measures” to ensure the security, indepen- 
dence, and territorial integrity of both countries. The 
statements again raised the question of Moscow' s res- 
ervations concerning Prime Minister Amin's political 
future. They failed to make any mention of specific 
aid or support as might be appropriate to the occasion. 
In contrast, in September when Brezhnev had re- 
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ceivcd President Taraki, the Soviet favorite, in Mos- 
cow, he had offered assurances that the “Afghan peo- 
ple" could count on the USSR’s “all-round and 
unselfish aid." In an 18 December broadcast to Kabul, 
the Soviets indirectly responded to Western media re- 
ports of increased Soviet military activities in and near 
Afghanistan. They branded Western “propaganda" as 
hostile, claimed that Afghan-Soviet relations were 
based on complete noninterference, denied "imperial- 
ist propaganda" on “imaginary Soviet units," and ac- 
cused other foreign powers of interfering in Afghani- 
stan. 

87. On 20 December a Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs official, in an attempt to mislead international 
opinion, said that reports of a recent Soviet buildup in 
Afghanistan were fabrications by "some people" who 
opposed the Afghan revolution. He claimed a decline 
in Soviet press coverage of Afghanistan in recent 
months, repeated charges of interference by Pakistan 
and other countries in Afghan affairs, and noted an 
"improvement in Afghanistan’s relations with its 
neighbors. According to this official, there had been no 
change in Soviel-Afghan relations since Taraki s fall, 
and the Soviets would accept any leaders chosen by 
the Afghans. A Pratxla article on 23 December echoed 
the same themes: 


c 

3 

89. By this time, the airborne troops assembled at 
Smolensk, Shatalovo, and Scshcha also had completed 
their preparations. T 


Western, and particularly American, mass me- 
dia have recently been disseminating deliberately 
inspired rumors about some sort of Soviet “inter- 
ference" in Afghanistan’s internal affairs. Things 
have even gotten as far as allegations that Soviet 
“combat units” have been introduced in Afghan 
territory. Of course these represent the most 
transparent fabrications. 


Final Preparations 

88. By 22 December the mobilization of the ground 
and air units in the Turkestan MD and of the airborne 
elements in the European USSR apparently had been 
accomplished. P 


3 

90. By 23 December the Soviets probably began to 
notify forces other than those expected to be directly 
involved in the invasion. 


“]By 24 December the flagship of the Soviet In- 
dianC)ccan Squadron had begun to deploy to the 
northern Arabian Sea. It had probably reached its in- 
tended position by midday on 25 Dcccmbcr.V 


a 

91. The airborne forces assembled for the airlift in- 
cluded elements from the 103rd CAD at Vitebsk and 
the 105th CAD at Fergana.^ 
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“jApparently, the Soviets decided 
to conduct the airlift of troops to the staging areas in 
the Turkestan MD from the airfields at Vitebsk and 
Scshcha. The equipment accumulated at Shatalovo 
and Smolensk was probably to be flown from these 
airfields. 


^ "^jwhich had previously de- 

ployed to the Kabul and Bagram areas. 

93- C 


The Invasion 

92. The large-scale airlift of Soviet combat forces 
into Afghanistan began£ 

3 >n 24 
crj~~ 

VTA transports had staged from bases in the 
westernUSSR to the Afghan border area (see figure 
23). A smaller numK^r transports,^ 

flew into Kabul and Bagram during the night of 24-25^ 
December. By the time these first transi>orts began 
arriving in Afghanistan there already was a sizable 
Soviet force deployed at these airfields. It consisted qf_ 
at least two battalions of the 105th CAD and ^ i 
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94. J»n 25 December, large numbers 

of VTA~transports, escorted at least as far as the border 
by fighter aircraft, began flying troops and equipment 
into the area of Kabul and Bagram (sec figure 24). A 
similar, but smaller, airlift may have been occurring at 
the same time in western Afghanistan at Shindand. 
The airlift of troops and equipment continued through 
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Soviet troops and equipment being unloaded at Kabul Airport in 
late December 1979. 

Undoisifiad 


26 and 27 December, though in smaller numbers than 
on 24-25 December. There was a significant reduction 
in the number of transports going into Afghanistan by 
28 December. In all, we believe there were between 
250 and 300 VTA flights during the 24-27 December 
period 

Intelligence Assessments 

95. C* 


1 ' 

ildup 


l US intelligence accurately 
tracked the final buildup of Soviet forces which cul- 
minated in the airlift into Kabul and Bagram. It was 
not immediately clear, however, when, how, or when; 
in Afghanistan the Soviets would utilize the forces they 
had assembled. By 24 December, however, a NID arti- 
cle estimated that the Soviets may have completed 
most of their preparations for further military involve- 
ment in Afghanistan.” It £7* 1 

""Jistating that this “suggests 
that the Soviets are plarfttmg an operation that would 
protect Soviet forces moving south toward Kabul.’ 




96 - (T b n 25 December NSA issued a report 

entitled MajorSooiet Move Into Afghanistan Possibly 
Imminent. It " *- 


^concluded that a major movement 
of Soviet forces into Afghanistan was imminent. On 25 
December the DCI issued the third Alert Memoran- 
dum of 1979 on Afghanistan. It warned that the Sovi- 
ets had completed preparations for a major move into 
Afghanistan and that the move had probably already 
begun 

97. The movement ot airborne forces was not as- 
sessed as the beginning of an invasion. On 26 and 27 
December, the activity was interpreted in the NID 
and in DINs as another step in the augmentation of 
Soviet forces already in the country. The primary mis- 
sion of the new troops was believed to be one of 
providing security for Soviet personnel in the Kabul 
area. In addition, the movement of these airborne 
forces, reported on 26 December to consist of about 
800 men, was interpreted as only another step in the 
process of preparing for the introduction of a major 
Soviet ground force into Afghanistan. DIa£~ 

~^Daily Indica- 
tions Status Report contained this appraisal from 26 
to 29 December: All of the above reflects the continu- 
ing expansion of Soviet forces in and near Afghanistan, 
probably in preparation for major military operations 
in that country. 

98. Just before nightfall on 27 December, elements 
of the five battalions of the I03rd GAD and 105th 
GAD, together with elements of the three battalions 
that had been moved to Bagram in early-to-mid- 
December, participated in a coup that resulted in the 
death of Amin and his replacement by Babrak 
Karmal. Soviet forces assaulted both Amin’s residence 
at the Duraleman Palace southwest of Kabul and the 
Radio Afghanistan building in the center of town. 
Within hours, the major buildings were under Soviet 
control and a defensive perimeter was established 
around the capital (see figure 25). Soviet forces encir- 
cled and subsequently disarmed the Afghan I Corps 
which had been responsible for capital security. 


99. Since mid-December, 

jkhe 5th GMRD atRushka and me iuoui 
MRD at lermez had deployed from garrisoq to 
dispersal areas. The 5th GMRD was in the valleys 
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Figure 25 


f° V ' e ' tr00 , ps seizi "E Afghan Security Service Headquarters 

tn Kabul 28 December 1979. 
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surrounding Kushka and the 108th MRD was in the 
foothills 20 kilometers north of Termez. These di- 
visions were kept under surveillance) 


{^revealed the establish- 
ment of held petroleum depots capable of holding 160 
metric tons at Termez and slightly less at Kushka." This 
development was reported in a 26 December Nil) 
art.cle as suggesting that the Soviets were likely to use 
ermez and Kushka as staging bases for additional 
torceS i moving into Afghanistan. A special analysis in 
the 28 December NIL) further estimated that if the 
Soviets moved the two ground divisions into Afghani- 
stan, they would have enough forces to garrison the 
key cities and control the important communications 
routes between them. The introduction of these units 
was also judged to be sufficient to free Afghan forces 
tor counterinsurgency operations and to maintain 
Karmal m power. The analysis noted, however, that 
tie two Soviet divisions would not give Moscow 
enough forces to counter the insurgents across the 
country but estimated that the Soviets in am ease 
would want to avoid such an involvement. In addition 
the NID piece noted that the USSR had not yet estab- 
lished a public justification, such as a threat to a fellow 
Marxist regime or to Soviet security interests, that 
would be expected to precede any commitment to 
undertake a wider com hat role (TS K U C) 


100. Major elements of the 5th GMRD and the 
108th MRD started to enter Afghanistan on 28 
December. The 5th GMRD moved into the western 
part of the country from Kushka and took up positions 
near Herat, Shindand, and Qandahar. The 108th MRD 
moved from Termez to Pol-e-Khomri, through the 
a ang p as s and on to Bagram and Kabul (see figure 
6). Most of the overland deployments of ground 
orces began about 28 December as airlift activity was 
eing re uced. The first indisputable evidence that So- 
viet ground (as opposed to airborne) forces had en- 
tered Afghanistan came on 29 December, when the 
US defense attache observed Soviet ground forces in 
large numbers coming down into Kabul from the 
direction of the Salang Pass. 


101. Reporting during the invasion was largely 
lumted to a description of the events as they unfolded 
the coup came as a surprise to US intelligence. Some 
intelligence assessments questioned the wisdom of 
Moscows decision to install a regime headed bv 
Babrak Karmal. Although it was acknowledged that he 
would be completely under Soviet control, his back- 
ground made him no more suitable than Amin to unite 
the rebellious segments of Afghan society under a 
Marxist regime. Although there were many credible 
reports of clashes between Soviet and Afghan Army 
units, reports of fighting between Soviet forces and 
Afghan insurgents were treated with a'high degree of 
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skepticism. A 31 December NID item, which men- 
tioned Pakistani press reports of Soviet counterinsur- 
gency operations, concluded that the reports probably 


were exaggerated since “the insurgents rarely attack 
heavily armed Afghan garrisons and they almost cer- 
tainly would not engage crack Soviet forces.’ 


HI. COMPARISON OF SOVIET DOCTRINE AND 
PRACTICE IN THE INVASION OF AFGHANISTAN 


102. Success in warning depends to a considerable 
degree on the attacker’s behaving largely according to 
expectations. A warning system is designed to rec- 
ognize those steps that experience and analysis have 
indicated cyn attacker will take before an invasion — on 
the basis of common prudence and the doctrine the 
attacker has developed for going to war. As a result, it 
is vitally important to understand a potential ad- 
versary’s doctrine for initiating hostilities and to check 
that understanding, whenever circumstances allow, 
against actual practice. For these reasons, the US Intel- 
ligence Community has for many years conducted de- 
tailed examinations 

"^Jhat could shed light on Moscow’s doc- 
trine governing the nature and timing of those oper- 
ations that it deems necessary in the process of going to 
war. These studies have served as the basis for estimat- 
ing which of these operations could reasonably be ex- 
pected to be perceived by Western intelligence and, 
therefore, for determining how much warning would 
be available for US and NATO commanders. 

103. The invasion of Afghanistan offered a rare 
chance to compare US estimates of Soviet doctrine for 
going to war with an actual operation and, on the basis 
of this comparison, to glean whatever lessons may be 
applicable to the problem of warning of war in Eu- 
rope. The task is complicated, however, by the many 
differences between the kind of operations that were 
undertaken to invade Afghanistan and those that could 
be expected in the event of a Warsaw Pact attack on 
the NATO countries. This problem notwithstanding, 
any nation undertaking a relatively large-scale mili- 
tary operation must make substantial preparations, 
and these measures are likely to be governed by stan- 
dard operating procedures and to have certain com- 
mon characteristics irrespective of the target. Accord- 
ingly, ibis portion of the memorandum focuses on 
some of the major aspects of Soviet doctrine for going 
to war, looks at how Soviet forces were actually em- 
ployed in preparing for and carrying out the invasion 
of Afghanistan and in operations through January 


1930, and provides a basis for assessing whether this 
comparison of doctrine and practice warrants any 
adjustment in our present approach to the problem of 
warning. 

A. The Command and Control Structure 

Doctrine and Practice 

104. The decision to invade Afghanistan undoubt- 
edly was made at the highest level in the Kremlin, 
probably by the Defense Council. The Defense Coun- 
cil is an inner grouping within the Politburo which 
defines the principles of Soviet military strategy 
acceptable to the Communist Party and the govern- 
ment agencies concerned. The Council convenes, to 
make major political-military decisions within the gen- 
eral policy framework already laid down by the Polit- 
buro. The Council’s primary function is to deal with 
Questions of national security and strategy, notably 
those involving significant military actions. It sets the 
course of Soviet military policy and serves as a co- 
ordinator between influential sectors within the parly 
and the armed forces. The Soviet Defense Council is 
composed of the top leadership of the party and the 
government. 

105. Although we have no specific evidence 
confirming when the decision to invade was made, 
there are indications that a decision to prepare for this 
contingency may have been reached by the Defense 
Council in mid-October 1979, following the mutiny at 
Kishkor and the two-month visit to Afghanistan by the 
Soviet Ground Forces Chief of Staff. f 


the final decision may have been made in 
late November or early December 1979. This decision 
may have been prompted by the insurgents returning 
to the offensive in this period after what had appeared 
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to be an effective scries of sweep operations by t lie 
Afghan Army. Shortly after this, Soviet military activ- 
ities across the border from Afghanistan increased. 
About the same time, Ambassador Dobrynin returned 
to Moscow from Washington for consultations. 

106. The Supreme High Command is the highest 
operational authority responsible for the conduct of 
Soviet military operations./^ 


Cencral 

Secretary Brezhnev, who chairs the Defense Council, 
is also Supreme Commander in Chief and in that 
capacity is or would be the leader of the Supreme 
High Command. Conclusions regarding additional 
membership must be more speculative. They almost 
certainly include the Defense MinistcrC ' 


Jthc three first deputy min- 
isters ot defense, the five Force commanders, and per- 
haps others. 

107. Marshal Sokolov, a first deputy minister of de- 
fense and supposedly a member of the Supreme High 
Command, apparently was in overall command of op- 
erations in Afghanistan.^ 


Marshal Sokolov s presence in Afghanistan could 
considered analogous to the Soviet practice during 
World War II of sending a representative of the Su- 
preme High Command to oversee critical operations. 


^Marshal Sokolov’s dispatch to Kabul was 
consistent with the centralization of control that is 
characteristic of Soviet operations^ 


I 

Marshal Sokolov s involvement] 

f 

JjJ clear indications that Moscow 
regarded the operation as warranting the special atten- 
tion of a member of the Defense Council 






I0S. 1 he next level of strategic and operational con- 
trol below the Supreme High Command is the Ceneral 
Staff. This organization is the executive agent and 
operational arm of the Supreme High Command and, 
as such, coordinates military planning, directs func- 
tions common to all services, and provides centralized 
control of all combat forces. The Ceneral Staff was 
fully engaged in preparation for the Afghanistan inva- 
sion and exercised close control over the entire enter- 
prise. 

109.C 


3 

110. the major poiru oi o^oiauunal control within 
the staff was the Chief Operations Directorate. This 
directorate was responsible both for strategic military 
planning and for the coordination and implementation 
of these plans. 


3 

111. Soviet doctrine for the command of large-scale 
military operations customarily calls for another eche- 
lon under the General Staff known as the theater of 
military operations (TVD). A TVD would encompass 
several fronts and perhaps long-range aviation, rocket 
forces, and naval units as well. Doctrinally, a Soviet 
front consists of a headquarters and several field 
armies, requisite naval and air elements and support- 
ing logistical units, depending on the nature of the 
mission. In the case of Afghanistan, however, the Sovi- 
ets did not establish a TVD or front. Instead, they de- 
cided to exercise control from the General Staff 
through the Turkestan MD Headquarters to the next 
echelon below the front, the army 

112. In the Soviet system there is considerable flexi- 
bility in structuring theaters, fronts, and armies. They 
are tailored for particular missions and their size and 
composition can vary widely. The combined-arms 
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army which controlled the operations in Afghanistan 
demonstrates this practice. Designated the 40th Army, 
it was unique in being a composite of units that subse- 
quently were identified as subordinate to numerous 
armies throughout the USSR. It had a staff responsible 
for operations, intelligence, cryptographic commu- 
nications, training, air defense, and administration. It 
also had a series of directorates, including a political 
directorate responsible for ensuring the political edu- 
cation of all ranks in accordance with party guidelines. 
In the case of Afghanistan, there was no evidence that 
this directorate interfered with military decisions. The 
arms directorates (tank, artillery, air defense, signal, 
and chemical troops) were responsible for the tech- 
nical aspects of their own arms. The supply direc- 
torates (tank armament, artillery weapons, and 
communications) were responsible for procurement 
and distribution of technical equipment. The rear 
services staff was responsible for coordinating logistics 
services and for liaison with other directorates and the 
supply organization. Control of subordinate combat 1 
and support elements was exercised through a series of 
command posts (CPs). Thus, the 40th Army was or- 
ganized and operated generally along doctrinal lines. 

113. Organization of command at division level and 
below also followed established doctrinal lines. Each 
division headquarters had a staff, political directorate, 
arms directorates, tank armament, artillery weapons 
and communications directorates, plus a logistic staff. 
The motorized rifle divisions in Afghanistan generally 
had five types of command posts — main command 
posts, rear control points, and alternate command 
posts, plus forward vehicle command posts and air- 
borne command posts. The motorized rifle regiments 
usually operated with a main command post con- 
trolled by the regiment’s chief of staff, a rear control 
point under the direction of the deputy commander in 
charge of rear services and logistics, and a forward 
command vehicle which was commanded by the regi- 
mental commander when he was not at the main com- 
mand post. The motorized rifle battalions had highly 
mobile main and forward command posts. The main 
command post, usually an armored command vehicle, 
was normally controlled by the battalion chief of staff. 
The forward command post was occupied by the 
battalion commander during movement and combat 
operations. 

' 114. Aircraft operating in support of the ground 
forces were controlled through combat control centers 


and groups. The normal Soviet practice is to assign 
combat control posts, centers, and groups to front, 
army, and division headquarters respectively.^*" 


3 
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Evaluation 

115. The command and control structure activated 
for the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan differed 
somewhat from what we would expect for a war in 
Europe. These differences can be attributed largely to 
the far smaller scope of the forces required for 
Afghanistan and, presumably, to Moscow’s assumption 
that these forces would not face substantial opposition. 
With minor exceptions there was no evidence of com- 
mands ordering increases in combat readiness. Among 
the unique features of the organization developed for 
this contingency were: 

— A front was not formed; evidently the Soviets did 
not believe the forces committed to the operation 
were numerous enough to justify forming this 
command echelon. 

— An MD headquarters was used for organizing, 
supporting, and supervising the operations, nor- 
mally the responsibility of a front headquarters. 

— The operating forces were organized in an un- 
orthodox fashion, including the extensive use of 
independent units to augment the 40th Army 
and its divisions, the tailoring of units for specific 
missions, and the designation of regiments as 
independent. 

— Once in Afghanistan, army and main division 
CPs were set up in a static configuration; in a war 
in Europe, these would be highly mobile and re- 
deploy often. 
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— An air arm was established for the 40th Army; 
tiiis arrangement was unusual, but not without 
foundation in doctrine and exercises 


119. 


116. Despite these unique features, the command 
and control structure as observed by US intelligence in 
the invasion and immediate post invasion period was 
essentially in keeping with previous estimates of how 
the Soviets would conduct themselves in a wartime 
situation. The dittercnccs were relatively minor and 
could be explained by the limited size of the operation 
in comparison to that required by a European conflict 
and by the geographic remoteness and undeveloped 
nature of Afghanistan. 

B. The Communications System 
Doctrine and Practice 


117. The Soviet Union has developed a complex, 
multilayered communications system with which to 
exercise command and control of its armed forces. 
Reliable, redundant, and secure, it affords the Soviet 
Defense Council and the Supreme High Command 
both military (General Staff) and political (KCB) 
channels by which to reach key commanders so as to 
ensure compliance with strategic political and military 
directives. In addition, they can make use of a mul- 
titude of other governmental communications net- 
works under the cognizance of the Ministry of 
Communications. 

i is. jr 


3 




120. Soviet communications activities in Afghani- 
stan tended to confirm the Western understanding of 
Soviet doctrine and practice with respect to command 
and control of tactical units. The Soviets recognize that 
success in tactical operations depends to a considerable 
degree on having reliable, efficient, and uninterrupted 
radio communications and on making use of landlines 
where their use is feasible. Soviet doctrine calls only 
for establishing certain bases of communications, leav- 
ing implementation to the judgment of the com- 
mander. Basic operating principles evident during op- 
erations in Afghanistan included the establishment of 
communications from supporting to supported units, 
strict operator and security discipline, and command 
nets providing direct communications with subordi- 
nate units two echelons down in a “skip echelon’* man- 
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Evaluation 

123. Generally, llic communications system used by 
the Soviets in Afghanistan conformed to Western ex- 
pectations, based on the US understanding of Soviet 
doctrinal principles. The system was highly redun- 
dant. to ensure that command posts could accomplish 
their missions and be kept under centralized control. 
Communications nets were preplanned and installed 
ir. army command posts as the troops moved in -ric r 
to the arrival of the command and staff. The facilities 
were expanded when the need for increased traffic 
handling arose. Additionally, there was some evidence 
that automated data-handling equipment was in- 
troduced for administrative, logistics, artillery fire 
control, and air defense purposes. 


C. Airborne Forces 
Doctrine and Practice 


124. I he Soviet Union maintains eight airl>orne di- 
visions, seven in a ready status and one for training. 
1 1 icse forces are centrally controlled by the VDV 
Headquarters in Moscow and are considered strategic 
reserves of the Supreme High Command. Their prep- 
arations and movements are considered to be a good 
warning indicator because Soviet doctrine suggests 
that they would be used in the opening phases of a 
wide variety of military operations, ranging from a 
full-scale war in Europe to intervention in Third 
World areas. Prior to the intervention in Afghanistan, 
the last operational use of Soviet airborne forces was in 
tbe invasion of Czechoslovakia, when VDV units 
seized the airport at Prague, occupied key government 
facilities, and arrested government leaders. 

125. Although the airborne forces were placed on 
alert in several periods of international tension during 
(lie 1970s, they were never deployed. In the few cases 
in which the Soviets intervened, their forces were 
composed of combat and support units taken from 
nonairborne formations. For example, the SA-3 
surface-to-air missile regiments sent to Egypt in 1970 
to salvage President Nassers “war of attrition " were 
drawn intact from the USSIls National Air Defense 
Forces, and the MIC-21 squadrons sent to Egypt dur- 

mg that same crisis were taken Com Soviet Frontal 
Aviation units. 
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126. US intelligence estimates of Soviet power 
projection capabilities have said that a decision by the 
Soviets to employ their airborne forces would turn on 
scenario-related factors, of which two were probably 
the most important — the expected level of opposition 
and the location. Airborne troops were estimated to be 
appropriate chiefly in situations where the opposition 
would be light and where the mobile and lightly 
equipped nature of such units would facilitate their 
transport to the area of conflict. US estimates have not 
considered the time needed to prepare Soviet airbornCi 
forces to be a significant constraint in a long-distance 
operation. An airborne regiment could be ready for an 
airlift within three to six hours and a division in about 
24 hours after an alert was given, if the operation 
called for an airdrop, a Soviet airborne regiment was 
estimated to require eight to 12 hours to prepare, and 
a division about 48 hours. Although it was assumed 
that there would be numerous indications of the prep- 
arations for a deployment of a large airborne force 

US estimates stated that once 
these steps were accomplished, deployment could be- 
gin on very short notice. 


Evaluation 

127. The employment of airborne forces in 
Afghanistan adhered closely to these estimates: They 
were used to establish and maintain an airhead in the 
country; to provide a show of force in support of pro- 
Soviet elements; to maintain security in and around 
key urban, government, and military areas; and to 
conduct limited combat operations to eliminate or 
effectively control opposition to Soviet supported ele- 
ments. 

128. More specifically, the 103rd CAD; garrisoned 
in the Belorussian MD, displayed a high state of 
preparedness and flexibility,^ 


(The perform- 
ance ot the 105th CAD was at least equally impressive 
though it had had a prolonged opportunity to come to 
the reouisite state of readiness for the invasion.^ 

J 


c 


”Jthe division’s deployment into that country 
coulcTwcIl be viewed as more administrative than tac- 
tical, because of the nonopposed nature of the move 
and the division’s proximity to the border. 


D. Military Transport Aviation 

Doctrine and Practice 

129. The primary combat mission of the Military 
Transport Aviation (V TA) is to lift Soviet airborne 
forces. Other missions include the movement of 
nonairborne troops, equipment, supplies, and nuclear 
weapons. In addition, it is used for the delivery of 
economic and military assistance materiel to Soviet cli- 
ent states in the Third World. VTA operates some 665 
medium and heavy transport aircraft, of which 
approximately 555 are the medium-range AN-12 
Cubs. The long-range transports include about 50 
AN-22 Cocks (which can carry all ground force di- 
visional equipment) and 60 IL-7G Candids. Most of 
these aircraft have been based in the western USSR. 
Civil aircraft from Aeroflot could provide sup- 
plemental support to VTA and add about 1,300 me- 
dium- and long-range transports to the inventory. 
These aircraft are configured primarily for personnel 
or light cargo airlift, but Aeroflot’s 160 AN-12s could 
be used to lift heavy equipment. Aeroflot routinely 
transports some 130,000 military personnel over a pe- 
riod of about three to four weeks during the semi- 
annual rotation of Soviet troops in Eastern Europe. 

130. Military Transport Aviation devotes consider- 
able training time to its primary mission of transport- 
ing airborne assault troops, including night drops, close 
formation flying, and low-level navigation. US intel- 
ligence has estimated that the V TA has demonstrated 
in exercises and training activities an adequate level of 
competence to transport airborne assault troops, but 
that in an actual operation success would depend upon 
a favorable air environment. It has also estimated that 
the entire lift capacity of VI A would be required to 
move all the equipment and the 7,300 personnel as- 
signed to one airborne division. Assuming an aircraft 
availability rate of al>out 85 percent, this would mean 
that VTA probably would prove inadequate for a full 
division lift. Offsetting this assumption, however, is 
the fact that Soviet airborne units would probably 
leave behind their administrative personnel and some 
equipment in a combat situation. Accordingly, US 
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intelligence has estimated that VTA could lift the as- 
sault elements of two airborne divisions simulta- 
I neously, including their essential combat and combat 
support equipment with some transport, supplies, and 
other logistic elements. 

131. With its large force of cargo-configured trans- 
port aircraft, VTA also was estimated to be well pre- 
pared to transport equipment and supplies, especially 
the types of equipment found in Warsaw Tact air- 
borne units. On the other hand, US estimates have 
concluded that the low ratio of aircrews to operational 
aircraft (1.3 to I) would be a limiting factor on Soviet 
air transport capabilities. With such a ratio, they es- 
timated that crew fatigue would become a critical fac- 
tor during sustained operations. Moreover, with nearly 
all VTA airlift assets and airborne divisions normally 
deployed in the western USSR, it was believed that 
this factor would be particularly important in oper- 
ations not targeted primarily toward Central Europe 
and NATOs flanks. On the basis of these factors, US 
intelligence has estimated that the VTA would have 
serious problems in intensive airlifts of long duration 
requiring heavy payloads over distances greater than 
2,000 nm. 


133. When the invasion finally was launched. VTA 
operations were well coordinated and a high sortie rate 
was sustained. These operations placed much less of a 
strain on the force than an operation to a more distant 
location would have caused. The flights were able to 
refuel within the USSR, and the final leg into Afghani- 
stan involved distances of less than G50 nautical miles. 
1 herefore, potential problems with overflight rights, 
suitable landing and refueling points, aircrew fatigue, 
-•■d s.rcraf; availability were not encountered. In 
addition, the flights were conducted in a benign air 
defense environment. Although there is no question 
that the VTA performed well, the USSR used 50 
percent of its airlift assets to move a force of five to six 
'OMD-cquipped battalions over a relatively short dis- 
tance under nearly ideal conditions. Although this is 
not proof that larger operations to greater distances 
could not be carried out, it does suggest that such air- 
lift requirements could be executed only in the ab- 
sence of other competing requirements. Even then, the 
capability to respond would be strained. 

E. Ground Forces Divisions 
Doctrine ond Proctice 


Evaluation 

132. In the Afghanistan operation, from 24 to 27 
December 1979, the USSR employed some 50 percent 
of VTA ’s AN-22 Cocks and IL-76 Candids and 35 
percent of its AN-12 Cubs. Overall about 40 percent of 
airlift assets participated in supporting the inter- 
vention during the period from late November 
through the end of December. The operation was car- 
ried out smoothly with no major difficulties reported. 
As in the case of the VDV, the Afghan operation was 
not a good case to test US estimates of VTA surge 
capacities. VTA assets were prepared well in advance 
of the major operation on 25 and 26 December. 
Substantial numbers of VTA aircraft had been de- 
ployed to the Turkestan MD since early December 


□ 

at a iron 


] VDV forces to be moved had 
>ases beginning in mid-Decem- 


assessments made prior to the invasion .of 
Afghanistan credited Soviet ground divisions with the 
ability to mobilize within the following time frames: 

Category [ — within 24 hours 

Category II — within 48 hours 

Category III — 72 hours or more 

Mobilization was defined as the callup of reservists 
and predesignated common-user equipment (primarily 
transport and engineer vehicles) and their integration 
into understrength units. Most Category I divisions 
were not expected to require much reinforcement 
prior to being committed to combat. This applied 
particularly to Soviet Category I divisions garrisoned 
in Eastern Europe, which had all their essential 
personnel and equipment. Category II and III di- 
visions were judged to have significant shortages of 
personnel and support equipment (especially transport 
vehicles) and to need to be mobilized prior to commit- 
ment. In addition to mobilizing, these divisions — espe- 
cially Category III divisions — would be expected to 
participate to the extent possible in other pre- 
deployment preparations, including individual re- 
fresher training and unit maneuvers. The duration of ; 
these predeployment preparations would depend on 
operational considerations and other planning factors, 
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especially the degree of urgency dictated by bat- 
tlefield requirements. Under extreme circumstances 
(tor example reaction to a surprise attack or the un- 
ayadab.hty of other units) freshly mobilized divisions 

tTonlsT m ° Ved int ° C ° mbat With liUle 0r no Prepara- 

135. All three motorized rifle divisions committed 

L n a t m m n V tl,e , 5 ' h (Kushka) ' 108th ( Termez ). and 
e 201st (Dushanbe), were assessed as Category III 

divisions. A fourth MRD, the 58th (Kizyi Arvat), was 
also mobilized and began moving to the Afghan bor- 
er in late December but was not committed. US intel- 
ligence carried the 58th MRD as a Category II di- 
vision. The 108th and 5th MRDs had cleared their 
garrisons by 15 and 19 December, respectively They 
remained in the general vicinity of their garrisons 
however through 26 December and were not commit- 

URn^ 1 ^ December Major elements of the 201st 
MRD had cleared garrison by the end of the first week 
o January but apparently were not intended for early 
commitment; instead, this division moved to Termez 
and remained there for about one month before mov- 
ing into northeastern Afghanistan. (TS R U NF NC G) 

136. On the basis of estimated peacetime manning 
levels, as many as 35,000 reservists could have been 
called up to fill the 5th, 108th, 201st, and 58th MRDs. 
t appears that selective mobilization began in late 
November or early December. The most intensive and 
extensive phase of mobilization, however, appears to 
have occurred in mid-to-late December. Conse- 
quently, the two MRDs initially committed into 
Afghanistan the 5th and 108th-had at least 10 days 
and perhaps considerably longer (up to 30 days) to 
mobilize and make other predeployment preparations 
Many reservists were also called up subsequent to 1 
January; these reservists served primarily in non- 
divisiona! units. There are indications, though the evi- 
dence is not conclusive, that at least one MRD— the 
otn may have increased its manning level and readi- 
ness posture in the months preceding the invasion. 
Higher-than-usual battalion- and regimental-level 
activity was observed within this division during the 
summer and fall of 1979. Some reservists were prob- 
ably called up to participate in this field training 
including officers and senior NCOs. It is not known 
how many reservists were called up, how long they 
served, and when they were released, or how many (if 
any) remained on active duty until the division was 
mobilized to its wartime strength in December (see 
'gure 27). It ,s also possible that some mobilization 



Figure 27 

Soviet Central Asian reservists in Kabul on 11 January 1980. 
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occurred within the 108th, 201st, and 58th MRDs in 
the months preceding the invasion; however the evi- 
:®' S , leSS persuasive than in the case of the 5th 
GMRD It cannot be determined precisely when these 
divisions initiated and completed mobilization. It ap- 
pears, however, that most reservists integrated into 
hese divisions were called up during the 15-25 
December time frame. (TS R U NF NC G) 


137. Despite the rather lengthy mobilization and 
preparation period, the 5th and 108th MRDs were 
committed before they were completely combat 
ready. The oth for example, entered Afghanistan with 
only about half of ,( S wheeled transport vehicles; the 
most serious vehicle shortages being in the division’s 
four maneuver regiments. These shortages were cor- 
rected after the division was committed. The Soviets 
also chose to upgrade the equipment holdings of these 
divisions after they were moved to Afghanistan. It 
should be noted that these two divisions did not 
participate in significant tactical operations for several 
weeks or more after they arrived. Older models of 

IX ‘ rSOn " d carriers such as 'he BTR-40 and 
, , 152 wcre replaced with the BTR-60, BTR-70 
anc the BMP infantry combat vehicle (see figure 28).’ 
Some older artillery equipment models such as 85- 
mm/100-mm field guns, the 122-mm howitzer (M30) 

a "I ., 1C f; mm ' ,,wed artery Piece were replaced 
with the 122-mm howitzer (D-30). Self-propelled artil- 
lery (122 mm and 152 mm) was also introduced and 






Figure 28 


Soviet BTR-60 in Kabul. 
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the S-60 AAA Regiment of the 5th GMRD was re- 
placed by an SA-8 SAM regiment. It is clear that these 
postcommitment equipment upgrades would not take 
place on a European battlefield, at least not with for- 
ward area forces. (TS R U NF NC G) 

138. There is little doubt that the Soviets learned 
some hard lessons in their introduction of combat 
forces into Afghanistan. Their motorized rifle divisions 
are organized and trained to operate on a conventional 
or nuclear battlefield against an opponent using 
conventional or nuclear weapons and tactics. Soviet 
ground forces doctrine calls for the commitment of 
armor-heavy forces and mounted infantry at high 
speed along multiple axes. The forces used in Afghani- 
stan, however, were confronted with an entirely dif- 
ferent situation and therefore with a number of oper- 
ational problems. These included the terrain which 
limited equipment usage and mobility, extremes of 
weather, limited and low-quality lines of communica- 
tion, an elusive opponent, and a hostile population. (S) 

Evaluation 

139. The length of time that the Category HI di- 
visions took to mobilize was far in excess of the mini- 
mum of which they have been deemed capable in US 
intelligence estimates (72 hours). This minimum, how- 
ever, is not considered to be the norm, but an option to 
be employed in response to an emergency. The situa- 
tion which confronted the Soviets in Afghanistan, 
however, did not present the need to meet any such 


deadline. Although we do not know the precise date of 
the decision to invade, there is evidence that the di- 
visions that were to be involved took steps in the fall to 
increase their manning and readiness postures. (TS R 
U NF NC G) 


140. Despite this earlier activity, these divisions 
experienced some difficulty in mobilizing. For exam- 
ple, the 108th MRD at TermezJ 


some of the division s stored equip- 
, iceable. Comparable shortcomings 
plagued the 5th GMRD. Despite the use of civilian 
trucks (see figure 29), its four maneuver regiments 
were 50 percent short of wheeled transport by the 
time they entered Afghanistan. The evidence of these 
problems suggests that the US estimate that Category 
III divisions could be mobilized in a minimum of 72 
hours requires reexamination. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the situation in Afghanistan did 
not present the Soviets with any need for rapid mo- 
bilization and thus may not provide a basis for altering 
the US estimate. On the basis of their Afghan experi- 
ence, however, the Soviets are likely to embark on a 
program to upgrade the training and equipment levels 
of their Category HI divisions, particularly those lo- 
cated along strategically important axes. (TS R U NF 
NC G) 



Figure 29 


Soviet civilian truck carrying Soviet Central Asian reservists through 
streets of Kabul on K> January 19 S 0 . 

Unclassified 
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F. Other Forces 

141. In a general war against NATO, we would ex- 
pect to see widespread alerting and deployment of So- 
viet air, naval, and strategic forces not only in theaters 
contiguous to areas of potential operations, but also in 
theaters remote from the action. This judgment pre- 
sumes a Soviet desire to have all forces prepared in 
case the opponent or a potential adversary in another 
area, for example, China, altcmolcd to take action in 
other theaters. US studies also assume that in the case 
of an attack against an opponent in a flank'arca, the 
readiness of all Soviet forces would be raised to guard 
against a NATO or Chinese response and, moreover, 
that this heightened readiness would apply to strategic 
as well as theater forces. In the case of Afghanistan, 
however, forces not directly involved were for the 
most part not placed on higher readiness levels. The 
following sections provide a description of what tran- 
spired in each of the major elements of the Soviet 
armed forces other than those already described. 

Tactical Aviation 

142. The Turkestan MD traditional! y was some- 
thing of a backwater in terms of the numbers and 
sophistication of offensive aircraft assigned. For this 
reason, it was not surprising that the Soviets had to 
augment their resources in this district to support the 
invasion. As of 1 December 1979 the Soviets had the 
following aircraft in the Turkestan MD: 120 Fishbcd 
fighters/fightcr-bombers; 30 Fitter fighter-bombers; 
12 Brewer reconnaissance aircraft; and 60 Hook, Hip 
transport helicopters. 

143. Most of the tactical aircraft movements in 
preparation for the invasion occurred within a 10-day 
period prior to the surge of transport aircraft activity 
from 24 through 27 December. 



By the 


last week of December the tactical air order of battle 
in the Turkestan MD had increased by 55 percent, 
with the following aircraft ready: 120 Fishbcd 
fighters/fighter-bombers; 75 Fitter fighter-bombers; 
40 Brewer reconnaissance aircraft and tactical bomb- 
ers; and 110 Hip, Hook, Hind transport and combat 
assault helicopters. Two airfields that normally did not 
have tactical offensive aircraft based there, Mary 
North and Mary Northeast, handled large numbers of 
these temporarily deployed fighters and tactical 
bombers. The Fishbcds at Chirchik had moved south 
to Kokayty and were sharing the airfield with another 
Fishbcd regiment normally based there, as well as 
helicopter and transports. 

144. Despite the movement of substantial numbers 
of tactical aircraft into Afghanistan, the Soviets did not 
use these fixed-wing assets extensively in the immedi- 
ate postinvasion period. 

lone of the principal reasons lor moving 
the high- performance aircraft into Afghanistan had 
been to protect Soviet forces in case of a move against 
them by Iranian aircraft. This threat never material- 
ized. 

145. in contrast to the situation in Afghanistan, 
Soviet air forces opposite NATO would require no 
substantial reinforcement before hostilities. Soviet air 
armies in support of the Croups of Soviet Forces in Ger- 
many, Poland, and Czechoslovakia are well equipped 
with sophisticated aircraft. In addition to these forces, 
the air forces of Fast Germany, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia would also be available. If reinforcements from 
the USSR were required, they could be moved to the 
forward area on very short notice. 


Long Range Aviation 

146. hrom 25 December 1979 through 5 January 
19S0 at least 99 Soviet Long Range Aviation TU-16 Bad- 
ger medium bombers, comprising over 20 percent of the 
LKA Badger force, deployed to bases in the south-central 
USSR. These deployments, which consisted of 29 aircraft 
to Dolon, 48 to EngcLs, and 22 to Krasnovodsk, were 
probably associated with the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan. The bombers did not participate in combat missions 
and probably were intended as a show of force or for 
contingency operations, if necessary. By mid-Janua 
most of the aircraft had returned to their home bases. 

Since the TU-16 is primarily a peripheral 
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strike aircraft, its deployment to bases in the south- 
central USSR for possible utilization in Afghanistan was 
consistent with the US understanding of the role of that 
aircraft. With the exception of the deployment to 
Krasnovodsk,£J 

3LRA activity was in line 
with US estii.—^j ol what would occur in this type of 
operation 


orraiegic Rocket Forces 


NT. There was some Strategic Rocket Forces (SRF) 
activity, particularly by SS-20 intermediate-range 
ballistic missile forces, during the preinvasion ix:riod. 


c 


At l lie SS-4 rnedi urn- 
rangc ballistic missile or SS-5 Ufbtvl launch sites, there 
was no discernible increase in activity or readiness. 


iflJM 


c 
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Soviet Novaf Forces 

NS. 1 he Soviet Navy apparently did not undertake 
operations in support of the invasion of Afghanistan. 


c 



c 


3 

Evaluation 

149. The invasion of Afghanistan provided few, if 
any, fresh insights into the way Soviet Frontal Aviation. 
Long Range Aviation. Strategic Rocket Forces, and Navy 
would be used in a war against NATO. This is primarily 
because none of these forces were significantly involved 
in the Afghanistan deration and ixrcause their cir- 
cumstances in a Luroixiun involvement would be dif- 
ferent. For example, the reinforcement of tactical air 
assets, which occurred over a period of weeks before the 
invasion of Afghanistan, would riot be required before a 
move against NATO. This is because large numbers of 
Soviet and other Warsaw Pact tactical air units are al- 
ready in place opixxsitc NATO. The relatively short dis- 
tances l>cl\vecn the USSR and Western F„uroi>c mean 
that additional reinforcements could be moved in only a 
short time before they were required. In addition, there 
can be no doubt that in a NATO war, the LRA, SRF', 
and naval forces would be heavily employed during the 
conflict. 

G. Logistics 

Doctrine and Practice 

150. I he US Intelligence Community estimates that 
the Soviet logistic system is planned to sup;x>rt a series of 
short, fast-moving campaigns in a Furojx^an environ- 
ment. For this support, US analysts believe that Soviet 
doctrine permits rear service elements of units above di- 
vision level to be committed before complete prepara- 
tions are made in order to increase the odds of achieving 
surprise. At division level and below, however, it Ls es- 
timated that appropriate logistic preparations have to be 
completed before the forces arc committed in combat. 
Those logistic units at army level and alxwe that were 
committed before being completely prepared would be 
brought up to full strength shortly after an invasion by 
the addition of rear service units mobilized to augment 
peactime formations. For wartime operations, it is es- 
timated that 1 1 ic Soviets would use a push system in 
wl lich supplies are moved from higher echelons to lower 
over multiple supply routes. Some of the roads would be 
dedicated for use solely by logistic elements. Rail trans- 
port would be used as much as possible, particularly for 
the movement of bulk items. lo supixxt derations in a 
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European-type conflict, the estimated priorities for com- 
bat supplies would be: ammunition, POL (petroleum, oil, 
and lubricants), technical supplies, rations, and nontech- 
nical supplies- Local resources would be exploited as 
much as possible, and Military Transport Aviation would 
be used to move only the most critical supplies. 

151. The contrast between what Soviet logistic doc- 
trine calls for in a war against NATO and the situation 
that developed in Afghanistan is marked. Although 
Soviet doctrine allows the commitment of forces with 
lcss-than-complctc logistic preparation at division level 
and above, Soviet army-level units in Afghanistan were 
not brought up to full strength even after the invasion 
was accomplished. This deficiency led to numerous sup- 
ply and maintenance problems in the early days of the 
operation, although none of these were known to have 
impacted on Soviet operations. Soviet logistics doctrine 
was also not employed in the case of some units at di- 
vision level. As previously noted, the 5th CMRD at 
Kushka was sent into Afghanistan with up to a 50- 
pcrcent shortage of general purpose vehicles. Soviet 
forces were unable to establish multiple lines of commu- 
nication with dedicated supply routes. There are a 
limited number of roads and total lack of railroads in 
Afghanistan, flic two main roads from Termez to Kabul 
and from Kushka to Herat and Qandahar were used for 
both operational and logistic purposes. This resulted in 
frequent bottlenecks, which were made more serious by 
poor weather conditions and by frequent insurgent ef- 
forts to cut the roads. 

152. Through January 1980 Soviet logisticians sup- 
plied items to field forces in the priority order called 
for in Soviet doctrine for operations against NATO, 
that is, ammunition, POL, technical supplies, rations, 
and nontechnical supplies. 'Hie Soviets did not adapt 
their priority system to match the requirements im- 
posed by the tactical, physical, and economic conditions 


of the country. Moreover, the designed-for- Europe re- 
supply system kept producing excessive amounts of 
artillery and tank rounds when the situation demanded 
small caliber munitions. Because of these difficulties, 
the VTA was called upon to assist in the movement of 
routine supplies from the USSR in contravention of 
Soviet logistic doctrine. 

Evaluation 

15v>. .he Soviets seem to have given their logistic 
forces much less preparation for the movement and sub- 
sequent operation into Afghanistan than presumably 
they would for an invasion of Western Europe. This may 
have been due to a low estimate of the opposition that 
the Soviet forces would encounter. In addition, Soviet 
divisions in the 1 urkestan MD did not possess full logistic 
structures before the invasion. Moreover, because the 
40th Army was essentially an ad hoc force organized for 
this operation, it had no established logistic element. By 
contrast, all of the divisions, armies, and fronts ear- 
marked for early deployment in Europe have a full com- 
plement of organic motor transport assets. Army rear 
services in the European Theater are also maintained at 
a high level of readiness in peacetime and would require 
minimal augmentation to become combat ready. 

1 54. The lack of a railroad and multiple lines of 
ground communications forced the Soviets to operate at_ 
variance with their logistics doctrine. The problems they 
encountered in establishing priorities for supplies, how- 
ever, did reflect an inflexibility in adapting a system 
designed for a conventional war agaiast NATO to the 
Afghan situation. A lack of flexibility has often been 
thought to be a Soviet weakness, in view of their highly 
centralized operational procedures. Finally, aside from 
planning, there was also some evidence of general in- 
efficiency in the operation of the logistic system and a 
lack of initiative at army and higher levels of command. 


IV. INDICATIONS AND WARNING EVALUATION 


155. The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan was the first 
offensive movement of Soviet ground forces into a for- 
eign country since the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
19G8. As such, it offered a unique opportunity to test the 
effectiveness of the US indications and warning (I AW) 
system. I he US approach to I&W includes a sot of in- 
dicators keyed to the readiness of Soviet military forces 


and other organizations and capabilities expected to be 
activated in preparation for war; a comprehensive intel- 
ligence collection system to monitor the slate of each 
indicator; and a capability to analyze the implications of 
the data collected and reixirt them, if appropriate, to 
those in the US Government authorized to take action in 
res ix) rise to the perceived threat. The I AW system is 
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focused primarily on the greatest potential threat to the 
United States and NATO, that is, the forces of the War- 
saw Pact concentrated in Eastern Europe and the west- 
ern military districts of the Soviet Union. The indicator 
lists are keyed to monitor Soviet preparations for a full- 
scale war in Europe, and the US collection capabilities on 
these indicators am strongest in the European Theater. 


156. Fui these reasuio, the situation that developed in 
Afghanistan in late 1979 does not lend itself directly to 
answering the question, “How effective is the I&W sys- 
tem? The USSR did not declare war on Afghanistan. It 
did not place its armed forces or its economy on a war 
footing. It committed a small force across a contiguous, 
undefended border to help to support a friendly regime. 
It anticipated no major military obstacles to the move 
and experienced none. It apparently did not expect re- 
actions in other geographic areas arid kept uncommitted 
forces at routine re; din ess levels. All of these characteris- 
tics of the Afghanistan operation arc in contrast to what 
US intelligence nut lori ties would expect if the Warsaw 
Pact undertook a war against NATO (when most, if not 
all, of the indicator:; of war preparations would become 
active). In short, the peculiar circumstances of the Af- 
ghan situation permitted the Soviets to conduct an offen- 
sive oi>eration without activating many of the or- 
ganizations and capabilities that the US warning system 
is designed to dctcci 


A. Performance of ihe Indicator System 

158. Despite the circumstances that made the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan much different from an attack 
against NATO, there were aspects of the operation that 
coincided with, the mobilization measures the US expects 
the Soviets would take in preparing for war in Europe. 
In the following sections wc will examine! *1 

indicators of Soviet preparations to attack NA rO^ 

[ t0 determine which were activated in the Afghani- 
stan situation. I his list was prepared as a guide or ref- 
erence for collectors and analysts to assist them in identi- 
fying and interpreting the significance of a broad variety 
of Warsaw Pact activities. It is not assumed that all in- 
dicators would become active in every case, but that 
enough would so that the Intelligence Community would 
recognize changes in Soviet capabilities and intentions 
and provide warning as appropriate. 
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1ST Evaluation. Table 2 shows that[J 

3 na ' 0r indica,ors of USSR- Warsaw 'Pact prep- 
arations for hostilities were activated before the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. In view of the nature of the oper- 
ation. it was not surprising that those indicators 
associated with the preparation of the population and 
economy for war and those dealing -with strategic 
forces and other military forces not involved in the 
operation never became active. The indicators that did 
become active includod£_ 


B. Performance of the Collection System 

1SS. As indicated previously, collection coverage of 
the Turkestan MD and Afghanistan was much more 
sparse than the capabilities focused on the areas op- 
posite NATO. Despite this limitation, collection assets 
of various kinds provided sufficient coverage quickly 
enough to allow intelligence analysts to follow and re- 
port on Soviet activities in a timely mannei 
189. ^ 


jl host; were suffi 

cienl to alert the Intelligence Community that the 
Soviets were increasing their military capabilities in 
the Turkestan MD; they were convincing enough to 
serve as the basis of the Alert Memorandum that was 
issued on 19 December (see paragraphs 8T-85.) 








I9-I. h valuation. The combination of collection as- 
sets targeted against the Soviet buildup was adequate 
to provide enough information to allow analysts to fol- 
low the developments in sufficient detail to cause an 
Intelligence Community Alert Memorandum to b 
prepared./ 




reasonable to expect that the better 


collection capabilities in Europe and the vastly greater 
scope of the preparations the Warsaw Pact would have 


to undertake to start a war with NATO would provide 


more than ample evidence to the US Intelligence 
Community of the developing situation. 


C. Performance of Intelligence Analysis 

195. It is the responsibility of the US Intelligence 
Community to provide warning to decisionmakers of 
foreign events that may be harmful to the interests of 
the United States. To meet this responsibility, intel- 
ligence analysts must accurately interpret the myriad 
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bits of evidence provided to them by the mtelligcnce- 
col lection system and report their findings to those 
with the authority to direct action appropriate to the 
threat. 1 herefore, the focus of this section of the paper 
is on the performance of the Community’s analysts 
and on the question of whether their reports provided 
adequate warning of the Soviet move into Afghani- 
stan. 

190. In order to make such an assessment, it is first 
necessary to understand the official definition of warn- 
ing, tl.at is, the standard by which the intelligence an- 
alysts Performance can be fairly judged. The single, 
most authoritative source for these standards is the 
Director of Central Intelligence Directive (DCID) 
No. 1/5, dated 23 May 1979, entitled National Intel- 
ligence Warning. It contains these definitions: 

— Warning encompasses "those measures taken, 
and the intelligence information produced, by 
the Intelligence Community to avoid surprise to 
the President, the National Security Council, 
and the Armed Forces of the United States by 
foreign events of major importance to the se- 
curity of the United States. It includes strategic, 
but not tactical, warning.” 


hgencc publications and on the special warning into! 
Iigence publications that are the end product of the 
US l&W system described above (sec paragraph 
155). In addition, warning can also be conveyed in 
the numerous oral briefings and point papers pro- 
duced for "in-house" purposes, as well as memoran- 
dums and in-depth studies produced by each intel- 
ligence agency and military headquarters for its 
principal consumers. At the highest policy level, 
warning is conveyed to the President in printed form 
by means of the President's Daily Brief (PDC). In 
judging the Intelligence Community’s performance 
with respect to warning in Afghanistan, the evidence 
examined in this study was confined essentially to the 
written record of all-source assessments as they ap- 
peared in the current intelligence and warning re- 
ports published by NFIB member agencies. It is 
acknowledged that there were numerous briefings of 
senior government officials regarding the Soviet 
buildup and the likelihood of a Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan well before the invasion took place. In 
reaching a judgment about the performance of intel- 
ligence analysis, however, these briefings were not 
cited since many were not recorded and most were 
not disseminated outside individual agencies. 


— Strategic warning is “intelligence information 
or intelligence regarding the threat of the initi- 
ation of hostilities against the United States or in 
which US forces may become involved; it may 
be received at any time prior to the initiation of 
hostilities. It docs not include tactical warning." 

Tactical warning is "notification that the en- 
emy has initiated hostilities. Such warning may 
be received at any time from the launching of 
the attack until it reaches its target.’* 

— Warning of attack. The Directive also gives the 
Department of Defense "unique and specific 
responsibilities for warning of attack. . . D[A 
has defined warning of attack as: "an intel- 
ligence judgment clearly conveyed to national 
decisionmakers and to military commanders 
that a country intends to launch an attack. The 
judgment includes to the extent possible an es- 
timate of when, where, and with what forces." 

197. In meeting its responsibility to give warning 
according to these definitions, the Intelligence 
Community relies both on routine current intcl- 


Current Reporting 

19S. The situation leading to the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan was reported in a wide variety of current 
intelligence publications. Those with the widest 
readership at an all-source level were the National 
Intelligence Daily (NID). published by the DCI and 

!rW llV ,T? mary of De ^ n sc Intelligence Notes 
(DIN) published by DIA. The publication with the 
most direct impact at the highest level was the PDB 
An examination of the intelligence reporting in these 
publications shows that the details of the 1978 coup, 
the internal People’s Democratic Party struggles, the 
growth of Soviet involvement, the deterioration of 
government control, the growth of insurgency and 
the preparations by the USSR for intervention were 
well covered. The assessments contained in these 
documents also projected the growing isolation of the 
Kabul regime and the possibility of an intervention 
by the Soviets if it continued to weaken. Until mid- 
December 1979, however, they suggested that the 
Soviet response would be in the form of an increase in 
advisers, security forces, and materiel and that a 
large-scale military effort would be unlikely 
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199. These assessments accurately forecast the 
many operational difficulties that the. Soviets would 
encounter if they invaded Afghanistan and cited 
these problems to buttress a conclusion that a large- 
scale intervention was possible, but unlikely. It was 
estimated that such an intervention would make the 
insurgents more determined, that the Soviets would 
need a major force to subdue them, that the danger of 
becoming bogged down in an extended conflict 
would be high, and that the difficult terrain and peer 
roads would make operations very difficult. In addi- 
tion, analysts judged that the impact on the Afghan 
Army would likely be adverse. 

200. In addition to citing these military problems, 
the current intelligence publications generally took the 
line that the political costs {o Moscow of such an inter- 
vention would be too high.' It was judged that a mas- 
sive Soviet military presence in Afghanistan would 
have a negative effect on Soviet relations with the 
West as well as with Iran, India, Iraq, and Pakistan. 
The use cf a Soviet military force against an Asian 
population was also seen as a political gift to the Chi- 
nese which Moscow would not wish to make. In addi- 
tion, it was reported that an intervention would harm 
the chances of ratification of SALT II by the US Sen- 
ate. In mid- 1979, official Soviet statements that denied 
any intention of interfering in internal Afghan affairs 
also were cited as supporting assessments that a mili- 
tary intervention was unlikely. 

201. In mid-December, however, the assessments 
carried in the current intelligence publications began 
to give significant weight to the possibility of an inva- 
sion. This shift was prompted by the indications of 
increased military activity in the Turkestan MD which 
made it clear that the USSR was increasing the 
preparedness of its forces. Even then, however, the 
reporting conveyed the view that if force were used, it 
would most likely be, at least initially, in a small-scale 
operation designed to improve the security of Soviet 
citizens and to assist the Kabul regime in retaining its 
dwindling authority. This concept that any Soviet 
intervention would be on a limited scale was carried 
over in current intelligence assessments even after 24 
December. As was noted previously (see paragraph 
97), the early reports of the move of airborne troops to 
Afghanistan did not describe the event as the begin- 
ning of a Soviet invasion, but rather as an incremental 
increase in the Soviet security force in Kabul. It was 
not until 28 December, when the magnitude of the 
airlift became clear, when the news of the Soviet- 


engineered coup had been received, and the move- 
ment of the motorized rifle divisions occurred, that it 
was recognized in these publications that a large-scale 
military intervention had started late in the evening 
of 24 December. 

Warning Reporting 

202. Reporting designed specifically for warning 
intelligence is not prepared as routinely or dissemi- 
nated as widely as is current intelligence reporting. In 
view of the overlapping nature of the two types of 
reporting, much data that would be pertinent to warn- 
ing is routinely published in current intelligence docu- 
ments. The only national-level intelligence publica- 
tions devoted specifically to warning arc the Alert 
Memorandums published by the DCI. During tl ic 
preinvasion period there were throe sucli memoran- 
dums produced, one in September and two in Decem- 
ber. The only other all-source warning intelligence 
publication published regularly by an NFIB agency is 
the Daily Indications Status Report (DISH). It reports 
the status of warning indicators by geographic region 
and offers appraisals of their meaning. Although the 
DISH is prepared by DIA. it also contains inputs from 
the unified and specified commands (USEUCOM, 
I’ACOM, and othcrs)/~ 
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203. In addition to these publications, but not rou- 
tinely reaching policymakers, was a series of memo- 
randums on Afghanistan produced by the Strategic 
Warning Staff, a joint DoD-ClA warning element. 
These evaluations were sent to the National Intel- 
ligence Officer for Warning and were the subject of 
discussion at the monthly meetings of the interagency 
Warning Working Croup. 

204. The DCl s Alert Memorandums served a use- 
ful purpose in sensitizing policymakers to the potential 
for Soviet activity. They accurately reported the steps 
the USSR was taking to increase the capability of its 
forces. If the Alert Memorandums had any failing, it 
would be that they too were cautious in estimating the 
Soviets’ willingness to intervene and the scope of the 
forces they eventually introduced. The 14 September 
memorandum warned that the Soviets might be giving 
serious consideration to the introduction of small com- 
bat units into Afghanistan (see paragraph 45). The I9‘ 
December Alert Memorandum warned that the Sovi- 
ets had achieved the capability to conduct multi- 
battalion operations in the country and that activities 
in the border areas suggested that preparations for a 
much more substantial reinforcement might also be 
under way (sec paragraph 84). The third Alert Memo- 
randum, sent to key decisionmakers on 25 December, 
warned that preparations for a major move into 
Afghanistan essentially had been completed and tiiat 
the move had begun (see paragraph 96). This judg- 
ment was correct, but it left unclear what was meant 
by a major move, especially since other warning re- 
ports and subsequent current intelligence reporting 
described the move as preliminary. 

205. The DISR reporting of the development of 
warning indications opposite Afghanistan was explicit. 

As shown in table 2, the key indicators of potential 
Soviet moves were activated in mid-December and re- 
mained active through the invasion period. Figure 31 
shows that indicators were activated, in general, 
shortly after an event was reported. From 15 through 
26 December, however, the DISR appraisals of what 
was portended by these indicators was limited to a 
statement that. All of the above suggests the USSR is 
expanding the size of its military force in and near 
Afghanistan. This conclusion did not assess the grow- 
ing capability of Soviet forces nor did it touch upon 
the question of intent. It was much weaker than those 
contained in the DINs and the derivative briefings 
presented to military authorities during the same pe- 
riod. The activities on 26 and 27 December, including 


the movement of airborne forces, were assessed in the 
DISR in this way: “All of the above reflects the 
continuing expansion of Soviet forces in and near 
Afghanistan, probably in preparation for major mili- 
tary operations in that country. This judgment re- 
flected the opinion, common to most intelligence 
reporting at t he time, that the movement of airborne 
forces was only preliminary to the introduction of ma- 
jor ground forces 
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20/. Evaluation . This evidence of delays and 
misperceptions notwithstanding, it is apparent that iri 
the Afghanistan situation the Intelligence Community 
met the most basic requirement for warning. That is, it 
met the standard specified in DCID 1/5 to provide 
intelligence information produced ... to avoid sur- 
prise to the President, the National Security Council, 


Significant Warning" Dates 


Event /Development 

Marxist takeover in Afghanistan 
Soviets initiate increase in military assistance 
Insurgency threat to regime 
Fighting in Herat. 20 Soviets killed 
Alert Memorandum warns of possibility of 
introduction of small Soviet combat units 
Introduction of small Soviet combat units 
to Bagram 

c 1 


Date 

Reported 

27 Apr IS 
18 May 19 
22 Nov 19 
15 Mar 19 


108th Mttu < I'crmcz; garrison vacated j 

1 IDcc 

1979* 

5th CMRD (Kushka) garrison vacated / 

. //Dec 

1979 

Alert Memorandum warns of buildup on border 

19 Dec 

1979 

Soviets may have completed most of their 

preparations for a move to Afghanistan 

24 Dec 

1979 

Alert Memorandum warns of movement 

of Soviet airborne forces to Kabul 

25 Dec 

1979 


tvtmi uiai marked increased 

potential for Soviet involvement and the principal warning report 
responses by the US Intelligence Community. 
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and the Armed Forces ... by foreign events of major 
importance to the security of the United States.*’ As 
has already been discussed, intelligence reports had 
conveyed through the summer of 1979 that the situa- 
tion in Afghanistan was increasingly unstable. By 
September, this reporting warned that the deteriorat- 
ing situation could compel the Soviets to increase their 
military activity in the country. By mid-December, it 
was observed that the Soviets had dramatically in- 
creased the preparedness of their forces in the Turkestan 
MD. These activities led to a scries of intelligence reports, 
including a second Alert Memorandum, which dcscriixxl 
the buildup and warned that the Soviets * were preparing 
forces to conduct combat operations in Afghanistan” (see 
paragraph 80-85). By 20 December, although the reports 
did not include estimates of when, how, or where the 
Soviets could intervene, they noted that “most . . . prep- 
arations for . . . military involvement in Afghanistan” had 
been completed (sec paragraph 95). Accordingly, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the Intelligence Community 
had warned that there was a situation developing in 
Afghanistan that could be of major importance to the 
security of the United States” and had met the basic 
requirement not to allow the national leadership to be 
surprised 

208. The performance of the Community with regard 
to meeting the standard for giving Strategic Warning is 
less clear. Although intelligence warned that numerous 
military preparations had been completed by Soviet 
forces, it did not warn “of the initiation of hostilities 
against the United States or in which US forces may be- 
come involved. Since it is not within the province of the 
Intelligence Community to judge whether US forces will 
become involved in foreign hostilities, it can be argued 
that it would have been presumptuous to issue a strategic 
warning. In any case, it seems apparent as a practical 
matter that in the Afghanistan situation such a warning 
would have been inap pro priate. 

209. According to the definition of Tactical Warning 
provided by DCID 1/5, it is evident that “notification 
that the enemy lias initiated hostilities” was given in intel- 
ligence reporting on 25 December and in the Alert 
Memorandum published on the same day. The potential 
impact of this warning was diminished somewhat, how- 
ever, since the full scope of what was occurring was not 
clear until four days latci. 

210. As was noted earlier, the Defense Department has 
unique and specific responsibilities for warning of attack. 

In the Afghanistan situation, no such warning was issued. 


To do so, it would have had to “clearly convey to national 
decisionmakers and military commanders that a country 
intends to launch an attack” and, “to the extent possible, 
include an estimate of when, where, and with what 
forces. The fact that a warning of this sort was not given 
probably was due to a numljcr of factors. The most 
significant is that since the Soviets did not expect to meet 
opposition, they did not take all the preparatory' steps that 
could be expected in a full-fledged invasion and therefore 
did not provide all the indi^trirs on whir*h US intelligence 
depends to furnish the level of specificity required by the 
definition of warning of attack. It is also relevant to note 
the deixmdence of analysts on the quality and quantity of 
the information they arc provided and to observe that the 
collection assets available in Afghanistan were limited 
compared to those available in Euro[>e 

21 1. Finally, it is important to understand that warning 
in its broadest sense involves not only the US Intelligence 
Community — the warners — but also the national de- 
cisionmakers, the wa races. It Is their judgment of the 
credibility of the evidence and the cogency of the accom- 
panying analysis provided by the Community that deter- 
mines whether they will act, and how. More directly, 
intelligence can give what it thinks is adequate warning, 
but unless those who arc warned, “the warnecs,” under- 
stand the warning and decide to take action or not, the 
effort to warn has accomplished nothing. During the late 
fall of 1979, the hostage situation in Iran was the major 
foreign crisis affecting the US Government. As was noted 
earlier, many of the preliminary Soviet actions in the Tur- 
kestan MD were interpreted as contingency moves in case 
of a US retaliatory venture against Iran. In addition to 
Iran, operations in support of refugees in Southeast Asia 
were also absorbing a great deal of attention, particularly 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

212. Despite these cotnj>cling situations, the majority of 
decisionmakers apparently felt that the flow of intel- 
ligence during the fall and early winter of 1979 had given 
them warning tliat the Soviets could make a move into 
Afghanistan. They did not get specific advance word of 
the Soviet intention to introduce significant forces but, 
with the previous reporting, were not surprised when the 
initial warning of an imminent major Soviet move was 
given by NSA on 25 December 1979. It did appear that 
the key staff officers of most decisionmakers relied on 
their own review of individual SICINT and IMINT re- 
ports to determine that the Soviets were getting ready to 
intervene. Evaluations of this and other data by the intel- 
ligence agencies were used to confirm what they had 
already concluded 
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D. Implications for Warning in Other Theaters 

213. The lessons learned about the performance of 
the US I&W system with respect to the invasion of 
Afghanistan may prove to be directly applicable only to 
that experience. It is possible, however, that they may 
have implications for the system's capacity to detect 
threatening events in other theaters and for the Com- 
munity s ability to provide warning of such moves. The 
following paragraphs deal with these subjects. 


Western Europe 

214. The Intelligence Community has estimated ‘ 
that the Warsaw Pact could attack the NATO Central 
Region with two fronts after a rr.'inimum of four days 
of preparation. Moreover, it is estimated that under 
these circumstances, NATO would have three days’ 
warning. This attack option is not considered likely, 
however, mainly because command echelons and sup- 
port forces would not be adequately prepared. It is 
also estimated that the Warsaw Pact could attack with 
three fronts after eight days preparation and, in this 
case, that NATO would have seven days of warning. If 
the Warsaw Pact attacked with five fronts after 14 
days preparation, NATO probably would have 12 
days of warning. 


military leaders would prefer a longer period to pre- 
pare their Category III divisions. The Afghan experi- 
ence seems to confirm this presumption. The poor 
performance of some elements of the mobilized di- 
visions does raise questions about their combat effi- 
ciency once committed. We believe that the Afghani- 
stan experience would tend to support the conclusions 
found in NIE 4-1-78 that the Soviet leaders would be 
reluctant to commit on short notice against NATO 
chree or five fronts (made up largely of Category II 
and III divisions, many of them non-Soviet), unless 
they saw no other way out. - 


217. T he sharp increase in Soviet military capabil- 
ity opposite Afghanistan was reported in national-level 
publications at least 10 days before the invasion. This 
was achieved despite the fact that US collection assets 
targeted against Afghanistan were limited in compari- 
son to those targeted against the Warsaw Pact forces 
opposite NATO. Soviet preparations were con- 
centrated chiefly in the Turkestan MD. The mobiliza- 
tion of forces throughout the USSR, and other political 
and economic indicators that almost certainly would 
precede a major conflict, did not occur. Despite these * 
limitations, I 


215. The invasion of Afghanistan was so different 
from what is expected of the USSR in a European 
operation that it provides no grounds to change the 
estimates either of Warsaw Pact attack options or of 
the US ability to provide warning of the preparations 
for such operations. In comparison with an invasion of 
NATO, the move into Afghanistan was a small-scale 
operation. As opposed to the 90 Soviet and East Eu- 
ropean divisions plus the army and front organizations 
which would be brought up to full combat readiness in 
a five-front move against NATO’s Central Region, the 
Soviets readied only five divisions plus a few support- 
ing elements for the move into Afghanistan. 

216. The mobilization of the two Category III di- 
visions (at Kushka and at Termez) was conducted over 
at least a 30-day period with intensive activity only 
during the last two weeks of December. This was a 
much longer period than the 72 hours estimated to be 
the minimum Soviet requirement for such a division to 
mobilize. Presumably, however, this requirement per- 
tains only under emergency conditions and the Soviet 

•See NIE 4-1-73: Warsaw rad Concepts and CatxtlAlitirs for 
Coing to War in Europe: Implications {or NATO Warning of War. 
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was given well before the move into Afghanistan. It is 
reasonable to assume that in preparing for a war in 
Europe, the Warsaw Pact’s activities would be so 
extensive and unusual 

r , ^ ie 
Afghanistan operation gives us no reason to doubt the 

judgment expressed in NIE 4-1-78 that indicators of 
arsaw Pact preparations for combat versus NATO 
would be available to the United States shortly after 
they started and that NATO would be warned of the 
increase in Warsaw Pact military capabilities shortly 
thereafter. 


Other Theaters 

218. In addition to an assault on the NATO coun- 
tries, Soviet or Warsaw Pact ground attacks are 
conceivable against the following countries: Finland 
Austria, Yugoslavia, Iran, Pakistan, and China. We be- 
llCve that thc Community’s ability to warn of major 

’ The Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, Department of the 
Army, believes that this is not an identifiable conclusion of 
NIE 4-1-/S. and that the view is contradicted by the first sentence 
of paragraph 215 of this Memorandum. 
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moves into Finland, Austria, or Yugoslavia would be 
essentially equivalent to its ability to warn of Warsaw 
Pact moves against adjacent NATO countries. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs assess the US I&W capability with 
respect to Iran, Pakistan, and China. (S) 

Iran 

219. Since the invasion of Afghanistan, the Soviets 
have taken a number of steps to improve the capabili- 
ties of their forces in the two military districts north of 
Iran. The improvements have been concentrated in 
equipment, in command, control, and communica- 
tions, and to a lesser degree in unit readiness. New 
equipment has been introduced in a few units includ- 
ing the latest wheeled armored personnel carrier, the 
BTR-70, and improved surface-to-air missiles. In addi- 
tion, new communications equipment suited for oper- 
ations in mountainous regions and for links with the 
General Staff has been brought in and exercised by 
army and front echelons! 


The pace of the deliveries has 
been consistent with tne generally low priority with 
which new equipment has been introduced into these 
districts. In general, ground forces equipment in the 
Transcaucasus MD is poorer than that in other border 
districts. As a result of recent upgrading, however, it 
has become better than the equipment found in most 
interior military districts. (TS R U) 


220. Although the military capabilities of the Soviet 
forces located north of the Iranian border have been 
improved, they still have not reached the stage where 
they could initiate an invasion of Iran without exten- 
sive preparations. Soviet military leaders would have 
to prepare invasion forces much more extensively for 
an operation into Iran than they did for their invasion 
of Afghanistan. They would have to plan to face an 
unknown level of resistance from Iranian ground, air, 
and paramilitary forces while they attempted to move 
through very difficult terrain. This alone would make 
the air defense arid engineer functions much more 
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significant than they were fer Afghanistan and, con- 
sequently, the preparations for use of these forces 
would be that much more apparent. Besides an indig- 
enous threat to the invasion forces, the USSR would 
likely be forced to prepare strategic and general pur- 
pose forces, at least to some degree, in case the West 
made good on its threat to retaliate if the USSR moved 
against Iran. - 

221. If the Soviets made a calculated decision to 
invade Iran under conditions in which they believed 
they could choose the time, such an operation prob- 
ably would include 16 to 20 divisions and would be 
preceded by at least one month of activity to improve 
the preparedness of the forces. We would be able to 
sec much of this activity within a week of its begin- 
ning, and probably would interpret it as preparations 
for hostilities, but determining whether the Soviets had 
actually decided to attack would be more difficult. 

222. A Soviet decision to seize north western Iran 
probably could be implemented with three to five di- 
visions within two weeks. If the mobilization were 
limited to only those units that would lake part, we 
might be able to provide only a few days or at most a 
week of warning. 

223. If the Soviets perceived a situation threatening 
their security interests — such as an intervention in Iran 
by US forces — they probably could hastily assemble a 
force of some 10 to 12 ill-prepared divisions and 
launch an attack directed at seizing major objectives in 
Iran, including some on the Persian Gulf littoral, 
within about two weeks of a decision to do so. We 
probably could provide at least a week, and perhaps 
10 days, of warning of such an attack. 

Pakistan 

224. The USSR could invade Pakistan through 
Afghanistan. In order to do so, an invasion force would 
have to be mobilized arid moved through the Tur- 
kestan MD to points along the Afghan-Pakistan bor- 
der. Alternatively, forces already engaged in Afghani- 
stan could be used to cross into Pakistan. In contrast to 
the uncontcstcd move into Afghanistan, a Soviet inva- 
sion of Pakistan would meet with strong resistance. 
Because of this, the Soviets would need to employ tac- 
tical air assets to defeat the Pakistani Air Forces and 
gain air superiority. Airborne forces would not be 
committed in any strength until at least local air 
superiority had been achieved and landing zones se- 
cured. To support cither of the invasion options, the 


Soviets would have to assemble units drawn from the 
Central Asian, Turkestan, Ural, or other MDs. Most 
units that could be used are normally maintained at 
low combat preparedness levels and would have to be 
mobilized and probably trained before being moved. 
Their passage through the already congested lines of 
communication into Afghanistan would likely disrupt 
operations in that country. If the forces were commit- 
ted, they would have to be supported from Afghani- 
stan, further hampering operations in that country. 

1 he bulk of the forces already in Afghanistan could be 
moved into Pakistan, but probably would prove in- 
sufficient in number to defeat the Pakistani armed 
forces. In addition, if the majority of Soviet forces left 
Afghanistan, the Muslim insurgents would likely cut 
the Soviet line of communications and liberate many 
of the major Afghan towns and cities. 

225. If the Soviets decided to invade Pakistan, we 
believe it would take at least 30 days to mobilize and 
position an invasion force and that the US I AW system 
would be able to give 20 to 25 days’ warning of the 
increase in Soviet combat capabilities in this area. If 
the Soviets decided to move the bulk of their forces in- 
Afghanistan into Pakistan, they could assemble the 
force in about 10 to 14 days. Again, we would prob- 
ably detect the movement and concentration of these 
forces within one or two days after it had begun. 

China 

226. The Soviet Union has devoted considerable re- 
sources since the mid-1960s to building up its forces in 
Asia. As a result, onc-fourth to onc-third of the USSR's 
ground and air forces are now deployed there. The 
bulk of these forces could be used in operations against 
China. They arc well equipped, well trained, and, in 
general, already stationed along probable attack axes. 

227. These forces, however, are not kept at as high 
a readiness level as forces opposite NATO. Almost one- 
half of the Soviet ground divisions in Asia are Category 
III divisions. I hese forces, along with army and front 
units, would have to be mobilized before being used in 
a conflict with China. In addition, those divisions 
maintained at higher levels would also need to be 
fleshed out and brought from a peacetime posture to 
full combat readiness. For a war against a major oppo- 
nent like China, the USSR would likely make wide- » 
spread preparations and would place its economy and 
military forces on a general war footing. We believe 
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the USSR would require two to four weeks to prepare 
forces for a multiple-front offensive against China. In 
view of the. probable widespread indicators of these 


preparations, we believe warning of the increased 
military capability in this area could be provided 10 to 
12 days before a Soviet move into China. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


228. The main findings of the e* arn ination of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan arc: (a) US estimates of 
Soviet doctrine for mobilization and initiation of 
hostilities were proved valid, thereby increasing con- 
fidence that the US I&W system is properly focused to 
provide warning, and (b) the US Intelligence Commu- 
nity’s assets were adequate to the task of providing 
warning in this remote location at least 10 days before 
the invasion. 


A. Doctrine and Practice 

229 The Soviet forces that were used in the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan were employed in a manner in 
keeping with Western estimates of their doctrinal 
procedures and capabilities. In a number of cases, 
forces were employed differently than would be ex- 
pected in a European environment. In each case the 
differences could be explained by the unusual char- 
acter of the Afghan operation. Soviet forces were able 
to plan for an unopposed move across a common bor- 
er at the invitation of a friendly government. The 
forces used were relatively few in number. The motor- 
ized rifle divisions were committed with their ranks 
died with recently mobilized reservists using old 
equipment. It appeared that the Soviets believed that 
all that was required in this case was an ad hoc group- 
ing of newly formed and newly mobilized units to 
move into Afghanistan to establish a loyal regime in 
Kabul. The forces used appeared to have been adc- 
quate to this mission. 

230. Despite the unique circumstances surrounding 
this December 1979-January 19S0 operation, a num- 
ber of observations can be made about its essential 
consistency with the way we would expect the Soviets 
to operate in any situation. 

231. The command and control structure generally 
was organized in accordance with doctrinal principles. 
The establishment of the 40th Army to control several 
divisions was typical of Soviet operational procedures. 


E 


D 

232. r 


El 

2o3. Airborne troops were used as was expected. 
They established an airhead, provided a show of force 
in support of pro-Soviet elements, conducted limited - - 
combat operations against dissident forces, and pre- 
pared the way for the introduction of ground forces 
(see paragraph 127). 

234. Military Transport Aviation (VTA) forces 
moved five to six airborne battalions, plus combat sup- 
port and combat service support personnel, in the 
surge period from 24 to 28 December. This VTA oper- 
ation was carried out efficiently, but was conducted 
under nearly ideal conditions. The VTA had been op- 
erating into Afghanistan for some time and had al- 
ready established command and control facilities in 
the country. The VTA flew in a permissive air envi- 
ronment from bases 650 nautical miles from its des- 
tinations. It did not encounter the potential problems 
with overflight rights, suitable landing and refueling 
points, aircrew fatigue, and aircraft serviceability that 
could have been experienced in operations to other 
more remote Third World areas. The VTA used a 
large percentage of its assets to move a relatively small 
force over a short distance. Although this is not proof 
that a larger operation could not be mounted, it sug- 
gests that such operations could be mounted only in 
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the absence of competing requirements and would 
likely place maximum stress on the VTA (see para- 
graphs 129-133). 

235. The two ground divisions that were moved 
into Afghanistan were mobilized in accordance with 
expected procedures. We had estimated that the Sovi- 
ets, if given the opportunity, would prefer to give 
these types of units as much training as possible before 
committing them to battle. We continue to believe 
that in an emergency Category III divisions could be 
mobilized and committed after 72 hours. In this oper- 
ation. the divisions were given at least 15 days for mo- 
bilization preceded by up to 15 days of preliminary 
preparations. Despite this, they experienced consider- 
able difficulties in mobilizing. Although the fact that 
the cadre divisions took up to 30 days to mobilize does 
not prove that they could not be mobilized in three 
days, it suggests that the combat efficiency of such 
units after such short preparation would be low (see 
paragraphs 71 and 134-140). 


because the necessary roads simply did not exist. The 
Soviets showed poor planning in not adjusting their 
supply priorities to suit the nature of the Afghan cam- 
paign. As a result POL and rations were in short sup- 
ply in the early days of the operation. Although prob- 
lems were encountered, there was no known impact 
on Soviet operations because of these difficulties, (see 
paragraphs 150-152). 

238. We believe that Soviet operations during and 
immediately after the invasion were carried out in 
keeping with general doctrinal and procedural prin-' 
ciples. We have noted differences in the details of 
many of the operational aspects of the campaign, but 
believe these changes were chiefly because of the ab- 
sence of a conventional opponent and to the undevel- 
oped nature of Afghanistan. We have seen no changes 
in basic procedures that would cause us to modify our 
estimates of how the USSR would conduct operations 
against a major foe such as NATO or China. 


236. Tactical air forces were increased in the Tur- 
kestan MD by 55 percent in the weeks preceding the 
invasion. This increase was required in part by the rel- 
atively low number and sophistication of offensive air- 
craft normally assigned to the military district com- 
pared to aircraft assigned in other border districts. 
Despite the increase, the Soviets did not use their 
fixed-wing assets extensively during the invasion or 
immediately after. In a war against NATO there 
would be no necessity for such a massive reinforce- 
ment, since the air armies of the Soviet groups of 
forces and the non-Soviet Warsaw Pact air forces arc- 
large and well equipped. • Reinforcements from the 
USSR could be moved to the Forward Area if needed 
in a relatively short time (see paragraphs 142-145). 

Logistic operations were in many respects dif- 
ferent from what we expect the Soviets would do in a 
European environment. In some cases, circumstances 
forced these changes. Soviet doctrine calls for divisions 
to be committed with completed logistic preparations. 
Units above division can be sent into combat without 
complete prejaarations, but are expected to complete 
their preparations shortly thereafter. In this case, prob- 
ably because of the unopposed nature of the move, the 
Soviets committed both the divisions and the 40th 
Army without complete preparation. This situation led 
to numerous difficulties and was not corrected for sev- 
eral weeks. 1 he Soviets were unable to use the mul- 
tiple supply lines called for in their logistic doctrine, 


B. Warning Aspects 

239. The key organizations and activities of the 
Soviet armed forces which arc monitored to provide 
indicators of increased military capabilities did show 
enough changes in this situation to provide warning. 

ecause of the lack of a general mobilization and the 
limited nature of the invasion, those indicators asso- 
ciated with placing the society and economy on a war' 
looting did not become active. In addition, indicators 
of increased preparedness by strategic forces and gen- 
eral purpose forces not associated with the invasion 
d.d not become active. This lack of activity probably 
was because of a Soviet judgment that there would be 
no reaction by the_West, by China, or by any states in 
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A It hough the number of indicators activated was small 
in comparison with what we expect to observe in prep- 
aration for a war against NATO, it was sufficient to 
cause warnings to be issued of the increase in military 
capabilities at least 10 days before the invasion oc- 
curred. (see paragraphs 187, 207). 

240. The situation that developed in Afghanistan, 
because of its limited scope, could not be considered a 
full-fledged test of the warning system. It did, how- 
ever, contain many elements which illuminate the ca- 
pabilities of that system. 

241. The operation showed that the indicator list 
used to monitor Soviet preparation for war was a use- 
ful tool in helping analysts to follow changes in Soviet 
military capabilities. 


jThe in- 
dicators associated with military forces became active. 
Political and economic indicators did not. Whereas we 
would expect the Soviets to prepare their society and 
convert their economy and transportation system to a 
wartime configuration for any major war, these steps 
may not be necessary in anything less than a major 
conflict. In even the most minor military movement, 
however, certain military steps must be taken. A close 
monitoring of indicators of military activity would be 
essential, even if no political or economic indicators 
were active. Although political and economic indica- 
tors should not be ignored, the Afghanistan experience 
suggests that their absence should not be used as the 
basis for a judgment that no military actions are con- 
templated. I he monitoring of indicators of military 
activity should continue to be the focus of the US I&W 
system (see paragraphs 158-187). 


f 


T3 

243. The analysis of the collected information ac- 
curately portrayed the buildup in Soviet involvement. 
Awxvnonis never totally discounted the possibility of 
a major military move, although until mid-December 
1979 such an action was considered highly unlikely, 
'i hese assessments projected that the political costs for 
the Soviets would be too high, that they would not risk 
their relations with the West, the passage of SALT II, 
and their standing in the Third World, particularly in 
India. It was also estimated that Moscow would deem 
the military costs too high; that their intervention 
would stiffen the will of the insurgents and demoralize 
the Afghan Army; and they would suffer from the 
poor roads and from terrain that would make oper- 
ations by conventional forces very difficult. Although 
most of the costs described did indeed cause difficulty, 
the USSR, when faced with the collapse of a pro-Soviet 
regime on its border, felt more compelled to move 
than US analysts had estimated. Intelligence Com mu-' 
nity assessments did not give significant weight to the 
possibility of this move until mid- December when the 
indicators of military activity made it clear that the 
USSR was increasing the preparedness of its forces. 
Lvcn then, the idea that the Soviets would actually 
pay the price of invading seemed so outrageous, that it 
was estimated that only a small force would be 
committed. This idea persisted through the beginning 
of the invasion, when the initial assessments viewed 
the airborne troops at Kabul and Bagram as merely 
additional security forces (see paragraphs 198-201). 

244. The DIA Daily Intelligence Status Report the 
only all-source warning intelligence document pub- 
lished daily by an NMB agency, accurately listed 
those indicators which were active. I 
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though the DISR coverage of the activation of mdlca- 
tors was good, the assessment of what the activations 
meant was not as impressive, merely stating that the 
USSR was building up its forces opposite Afghanistan. 
Judgments in other DIA reporting at the time were 
much stronger. The three Alert Memorandums pub- 
lished by the DCI also accurately warned of the Soviet 
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buildup. These memorandums, too, however some- 
what underestimated the size of the Soviet force that 
might be used (see paragraphs 202-206). 


245. In the Afghanistan situation the Intelligence 
Community met the basic requirement for warning. 
Intelligence reports had conveyed through the summer 
o 1979 tha < situation in Afghanistan was incrcas- 
mgly unstable. Cy September 1979 this reporting 
warned that the deteriorating situation could compel 
the Soviets to increase their military activity in the 
country. Dy mid-December it was observed that the 
Soviets had dramatically increased the preparedness of 
their forces in the Turkestan M'D. The^e activities led 
to a scries of intelligence reports, including an Alert 
Memorandum on 19 December 1979, which described 
the buildup and warned that the Soviets “were prepar- 
ing forces to conduct combat operations in Afghani- 
stan (see paragraphs 80-85). By the 20th of Decem- 
ber, although the reports did not include- estimates of 
when, how. or where the Soviets could intervene, they 
noted that most . . preparations for . . . military in- 
volvement in Afghanistan" had been completed (see 
paragraph 95). Accordingly, it sec ms reasonable to 
conclude that the Intelligence Community had 
warned that there was a situation developing in 
- fghanistan that could be “of major importance to the 
security of the United States" and had met the basic 

requirement not to allow the national leadership to be 
surprised. 


United States would not become involved and no 
strategic warning" was issued (see paragraph 20S). 

247. Tactical warning, that is, notice that a major 
Soviet move was in progress, was given by NSA and by 

s t,lir d A ! cr t Memorandum (see paragraph 

248. No "warning of attack" was given. We had no 
specific information on Soviet intentions to move 
forces across the border, nor did we know when, 
where, or with what forces a move would come. This 
probably was due to the remoteness of the area and to 
the unopposed nature of the Soviet move (see para- 
graph 210). 

249. Although the Intelligence Community gave 
warning in various NID and DIN articles that the 
USSR was increasing its military capabilities opposite 
Afghanistan, the terms “warning” or “strategic warn- 
ing were not used in these publications. This may 
have been partly because the Intelligence Community 
lacks specific guidelines spelling out how and when 
warning should be issued (see paragraphs 207-208). 

250. Decisionmakers, “the warnccs,” felt that they 
had received adequate warning of the Soviet buildup. 
When the move occurred, it was not a surprise (see 

paragraphs 21 1-212). 

251. Although the scale of the operation was small 
and collection against it was limited, at least 10 days’ 


24G. The definition of strategic warning” contains 
the concept that this type of warning should be issued 
if there is a threat of hostilities "against the United 
States or in which US forces may become involved.” 
This threat is implicit in the NATO area, but in situa- 
tions involving Third World countries it is difficult for 
intelligence analysts to determine whether or not US 
forces may become involved. Intelligence analysts are 
not normally aware beforehand whether the United 
States would commit forces in Third World areas. In 
the Afghanistan situation, analysts received no formal 
or informal notification from policymakers that US 
forces might be committed to counter potential Soviet 
moves in the region. As a result, they assumed the 


warning was given. In a faster operation against 
NATO, not as much time might be available, but the 
enormous scope of the preparations plus a vastly im- 
proved collection capability should give NATO ade- 
quate warning. W e sec nothing in the Afghanistan op- 
eration that would affect the judgments of Warsaw 
Pact capabilities and associated warning times found 
in NIE 4-1-78 (sec paragraphs 214-217). 

252. We believe that if the USSR decided to move 
into Iran, Pakistan, or China, it would conduct prep- 
arations of its forces on a much greater scale than the 
preparations it made for Afghanistan. We believe 
these activities would come to our attention within 
several days and that warning would be issued shortly 
thereafter (see paragraphs 219-227). 
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Glossary 



COMINT 

.. Com mu nications intelligence 



COMSAT. 

Communications satellite 



CP 

Command post 



DCID 

Director of Central Intelligence Directive 



DIN 

Defense Intelligence Note 



DISR 

Daily Indications Status Report 



CAD 

Guards airborne division (USSR) 



CMRD 

Guards motorized rifle division (USSR) 



CS 

General Staff (USSR) 



HF 

High frequency (communications links) 



HUMINT.. 

Human intelligence 



l&W 

Indications and warning 



IMINT 

Imagery intelligence 



[ROM 

Intermediate-range ballistic missile 



LRA 

Long Range Aviation (USSR) 



MAC 

Military Advisory Croup (USSR) 



MD 

Military district (USSR) 


. - 

MRBM 

Medium-range ballistic missile 



MRD ... 

Motorized rifle division (USSR) 



NID 

National Intelligence Daily 



PDB 

P resident’s Daily Brief 



PDP 

People's Democratic Party (Afghanistan) 



POL 

Petroleum, oils, and lubricants 



SICINT... 

Signals intelligence 



SRF 

Strategic Rocket Forces (USSR) 



VDV... 

Soviet Airborne Forces 



VTA.. .. ... 

Military Transport Aviation (USSR) 
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